+ .) aT ay : egg STR Re 
tos, he : 
Character of the weather, state and of the crops, and 
a ate cf healtirat Gate 












Wenther—seasonable, The sowing of the Shadoi crops has commenced in 
a. Prospects of the few crops on the ground favourable. Public health 








Ps 
good. 

0°84 |Weather—cooler for the Inst two days. Prospect of crops good throughout the sr 

oe district. A few cases of cholera reported in the interior. ‘ 

0” e 

Nil | Weather—hot, but cooler than it was. Prospects of the few crops on the ground 4 
favourable, Cases of cholera still reported. ot 

Nil |Weather—hot and occasionally cloudy ; east wind prevailing. Prospects of crops pt 
continue excellent. Bhadoi sowing haa commenced. Prices remain unchanged. a 
Public health good. A few cases of death from cholera reported. - 


Nil |Weather—very hot and cloudy. Sowings of béadoi crops continue. Prospects 
141 favourable. 
Nil 
Nil {Weather—very hot and close during greater portion of the week. Cheena 
< Nil ripening. Sugarcane and rice doing well. Indigo prospects excvilent Prepar- 
..|Not reed.) ation of lands for bhadoi crops continues. Sowings going on in some places. 

| General state cf the district good. 
31 |Chumparun, » 4 4 |Not given |Weather—hot and steamy ; showers in places; east wind prevalent. Prospects of * 
crops good. Rice on low lands springing up. Sowing of autumn crops pro- 
gressing. Cholera and simall-pox reported from various places, the former 
rather bad in Sudder station. 
32 |Monghyr, June 47°81, 152 |Weather—very hot in early part of week ; rain-storms have since cooled the air. 
Begooserai «| 1:16 State and prospecte of crops good. Bhadoi sowing begun in the north of the 
Jamui wy O98 Ganges, and in the south it is springing. Indigo doing well. 











- | 88 | Uhaygulpore, ge Bigs Nii |Weather—stormy ; but little or no rain fell during the week. Sugarcane and ‘ 
E indigo doing well. More rain wanted. A few cases of cholera and small-por 
here and there. 
84 | Purneah, »n 4 » Nil |Weather—cloudy, but hot. State and prospects of crops good. Crops doing well, 
but rain would improve them. 
35 |Muldab, » &a 052 |Weather—vory sultry. A heavy shower of rain fell on the 3rd instant. Boro 
: paddy is still being reaped. Amun paddy and makai crops are improving, 
* Biadoi is thriving. Prospects of all crops continne favourable, Common 
e rice at 28 seers a rupee at English Bazar. Public health fair. 
- 
a» 1 
thal Perghs,, 4 5 042 |Weather—eurly rains. State and prospects of the crops good. Sporadic cholera 
Deoghur ee} O12 and small-pox still prevalent. Po 
Pakour ve) Nil : ig 
Godda we] Nil eS 
Rajmebal ...|Not reed. , 
Jamtara we} O85 
ae a 
ORISSA. * BY aN 
f “4 
87 |Cuttuck, June 38]! 118 |Weather—very hot. Dalua is being harvested. Plonghing and sowing of beali * ¥ e 
and sarad are going on. Rice sells from 12 to 32 seers per rupee. Cholera be ee he 
J and small-pox still reported. F an 
: 38 et 7 » 2 «| O63 |Weather—remarkably hot. The rains have done good to the sowing of paddy 
Kboorda . 


027 and to the ploughing of lands which bean some time ago. Cotton and dalua . 
paddy are being harvested. Miscellaneous crops doing well. Common rice 
sells at from 27 seers 9 chittacks to 38 seers 6 chittacks (Calcutta seers) for the 
rupee. No cholera or small-pox now reported from the interior. 

39 |Balasore, » 3 » is) Rain all over the district. he cotton crop is being gathered, and sowing of 
rice going on everywhere. Public health good. 





i CHOTA NAGPORE. 

"* South-West Frontier 
» Agency. 

40 {Hazaribagh, June 3 ’8)| 0:32 

























|Weather—cloudy and threatoning. Some rain in almost all places in the interior 
| of the district during the week, benetiting sugarcane and facilitating plough- 
; ing and sowing. Public health good, 

41 |Loburduggs, , 4 0:14 |Weather—still unsettled. It looks as if the monsoon were about to break; 

clouds come and go eVery day, but there has not yet been enough rain tor 

ploughing aud sowing. No crops to report on. Prices easy, Small-pox and 

fever prevalent, otherwise public health good. 

Weather—unsettled and comparatively cool. Preliminary agricultural operations 
in full swing. General health good, 

Weather—reported hot and oppressive at Govindpore. There has been rain in most 
parts of the Sudder sub-division. Ploughing goes on, and sowings have com- 
menced. Public health generally good, 
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Published for general information. 





Corman Macavnay, 
Offy. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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the interior the prices range as follow :—Wheat 18 to 19 scers, barley 82 to 40 seers, best rice 20 to 26 seers, common rio 
4 1 96 to 30 seers, firewood 120 seers, and salt 10 to 15 svers. Pie i 
“In the the prices range as follow :-—Wheat 12 to 20 seers, barley 22 to 40 seers, best rice 18 to 32 seers, common no 
ji © maize 18 to 38 seers, gram 9 to 21 seers, firewood 200 to 660 seors, and salt 8-8 to 12 seers. ti 
€ In the interior the prices as follow :~Wheat 17 to 28-12 seers, barley 26 to 26 seors, best rice 24 to 36 seers, common ] 
; 16 to 33 seers, 80 to 160 seors, and salt 9 to 10-8 seors. Any 
D Inthe the prices range as follow :— Wheat 12 to 17 seers, best rice 10 to 20 seers, common rice 20 to 29 seers, gram 16 | 
f firewood a 
barley 


salt 9 to 10 seers, ; i 
* 22-8 to 29 seers, best rice 9 to 10 seers, common tice 17+ 
seers, sy 
seers, barley 26 to 40 seors, best rice 10 to 26 seers, « 


firewood 80 to 200 seers, and salt 8 to 10 seers, 
Tice ® Lo 28 seers, common rice 26 to 30 i 
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| Districts of Bengal for the Fortnight ending 31st May 1881. 
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interior the 
Ca 
the 


the interior the prices range as 
Pie fc 0 to 32 wary laser Dsus 


prices 

range as follow :—-Wheat 16 seers (in Boda on’ 
64 to 80 seers, and salt 6 to 8 seers, 

range as follow :—Wheat 22 seers (ia Jaffe: 

20 seers, firewood 80 to 120 seers, a 





are—W heat 10 seers, 
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are 





dy 013 0| 
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salt. 8 to 








prices range as follow :—Wheat 16 to 21 seers, barley 27 to 66 seers, best rice 16 to 26 seers, common rice 26 
seers, bulrush millet 26 seers (in Jungypore only), gram 29 to $2 seers, firewood 110 to 140 seers, and salt 8 to 10 seers. 
t rice 30 seers, common rice 35-8 seers, gram 12 seers, firewood 120 seers, and salt 9)seers, 

are—Wheat 26-4 seers, best rice 12 seers, common rice 28-8 seers, gram 18-12 seers, firewood 160 seers. 
follow :—Wheat 18 to 26 seers, barley 16 seers (in Bagdogra only), best rice 18 to 80 seers,” common 

Kurigram only), gram 11-8 to 18 seers, firewood 80 to 120 seers, and salt 8 to 9-6 seers, 
22 seers, best rice 1U seers, common rice 28-12 seers, gram 20 seers, and salt. 9 seers. 
ly), best rive 13-5 to 20 seers, common tice 16 to 26-8 seers, gram 


barley 45 scors (in Jaffergunge), best rice ‘18 to 97 


10 seers, 
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Seer co 


follow :—Best rice 20 to 30-14 seers, common rice 24 to 33-4 seers, paddy 60 to 63 seers, gram 10 
seers, 


’ 
to 22 seers, best rice 10 to 30 seers, common rice 26 to 32 seers, lesser millet 2 
‘10 to 18 seers, and salt 8 to 8-12 seers, 
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the 
6 to 7 seers. 






to 42 seers, firewood 6U¢o 160 seers, and salt 8-12 seers. 
as follow :—Wheat 22 to 23 
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prices range as follow :—~ Best rice 22 to 82 seers, common rice 28 to 40 
oe ep vanadyl pewsenbar par 40 todd seers, best 
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s RETAIL PRICES.CUR RENT of Food-grains, Firewood, and Salt in the 
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prices range as follow :-—Best rive 24 seers (in Lox's Bazar), common rice 26 to 28 svers, firewood 214 seers (iu 
oe salt 6-8 to 8 seers, 
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"mentioned Districts of Bengal for the Fortnight ending 31st May 1881.—(Contd.) 
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Eastorn Districts.—(Contd. 
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Yn the interior the prices range as follow :—W heat 12 to 28 seers, barley 40 seers, best rice 17 to 32 seers, common rice 27 to 85 seers, 


26 seers, firewood 64 to 120 seers, and salt 8 seers. : : 
Goi he prices are Wheat 16 seers, barley 30.seers, best rice 24 seers, common rice 26 seers, maize35 seers, gram 30 seers, , 
seers, 


salt 8 seers. 
re interior of common rice es from 26-4 to 36-12 seers. 
11 seers. 


ision prices rango as follow :—Dest rice 17H seers, common rice 19-1 seers, gram 17-1 seers, firewood 190 seers, i 
* 
aig ean meg 18 to 2048 seers, barley 96 to 40 seers, hest rice 16 sects, common ice 23 to. 


48 0 60 0 32 0|30 0 32 O| « 2 O 22 0 )16 













































'60 to 60 seers, maize 36 to 40 seers, gram 27 ¥8, firewood 160 to 320 seers, and salt 7 to 8-8 segre. . . 
oe eee flow ='Wheat 27 seors, barley 40 seers, best rice 16 seers, common rice 18-26 seers, gram 34 


peers. 4 ‘ 
oes follow :—Wheat 11 to,28 seers, barley 30 slers, best rice 22 to 28 
‘le “tuaize 50 to G0 seers, gram 8 to 22 seers, firewood 240 Lo 800 seors, 
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— Caxcorta, - 
The Gth June 1881. 





ntioned Marts of Bengal for the Fortnight ending 31st May 1881. 
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Published for general information. 
Cotman Macavtay, 


Offy. Secy. to the Govt.of Be 


ay rn a3 aa ihn Se 
ing Statement shows the Quantities of the principal Staples of Traffic imported into Calcutta from the 
during the month of March 1881. 


Imports into Catcurra. 





FOOD-GRAINS. Fiprovs Proprers. OIL-sERDs. 


Rick ayy Pappy. | | @ oth | 
| ram er Indian. 
Wheat.| and ford. | Gunny- Mustard- 
, [suteraw.) 4 need. 


Total pulses. | grains. 
(in 


Cotton, 
raw. 


Mas. | Mads. 


1,189,823 ie 1,024 4,82 
98,656 |... i . 
1,046,928 | 85,125 | 1,68,151 | 
55,004 ¥ 57,795 | 4,826 
$61,112 3,92,813 | 7,608 3,575 4) 2 5 1,025 
10,970 | 24,686 | 2 81.019 AD 88,668 
10,334 ane Ff alesse 15,580 a $ $25 
10,087 ° A 1,266 : 18,700 i 251 
15,780 1 16,780 ,681 | 461,200 : 
3,681 Toe 5 800 
83,652 
50 
200,500 
. * 67,525 
83}. 107, 60 
8,053 | we. 








15,008,701 | 40,408 
VAS | 43,450 


7.865 


2,588 








1,788 
50,051 
14,303 

5,066 








26,192 | 62,400 | 





2477 
2,477 
ecco BRL 


| i | 
16,51,477 |1,82,665 | 16,65,43 |1,15,328 | 204,631 6,72,737 | 1,772,427 











—_— ———| ——— | —- — 


B) csssne 1 we 9,782 | 3,688 
1,27,452 191 
80 




















—_— ——-—| —_ —_ —— 
15,51,548 |1,82,065 | 16,65,714 |1,81,146 | 213,051 5,74,343 | 1,776,037t) 2,05,399 5 1,45, 1,677 
11,58,884 /1,54,156 | 12,385,231 [31,606 2,00,835 4,12, 643 | 2,687,008 1,80,570) 1,806 




















Re, 
"The Sea-borne Trade of Calcutta in these Staples duri 





Mas. No. 


8,253 | 1,012,010 
60,000 

102,500 

720 96,200 
BY | 2,304,028 

184,019 

15,000 








fement shows the several Routes Jollowed by the Trade in the principal Staples of Traffic im 


into Calcutta during the month of March 1881, 
Imports tnto Catcutta. 








0 ‘ov Rovrns. 
: Rice. | Paddy. 


Mads, 
11,05,251 
ne 


To,420 
9,702 
82,665 | 1,81,144 


11,88,884 | 1,64,156 | 3,51,606 


15,51,548 


Mads, 
1,56,453 


Foop-erarns OU-sEEDs. 


Fimgovs rropucts. 





loram andlother 4 food.) 
| pulses. | grains, | 
| 


Gunny- 


Wheat, | bags. 


Jute, | 
raw. | 


Tea, 
| _|Indian. 


| mustard-| 
Linseed. | |, seed. 


| Cotton, 
raw. 


Silk, 
raw. 


Refined. 





Mads. Mads, 


45,330 


Mads, 
v1ES7 
346 | 


8,863 
85,708 


Mads, 
6,502 


Mas. | No. 


1,327,686 | 76,036 
1,260,478 | 
2,641 2.800 | 
11,136 | 
31 


311,086 
134,075 | 





1,776,037 





2,138,951 | 293 | 5,74,343 
| 2,00,835 4,12,648 Sera | 6,75,591 | 1, 


14,119 


Mas. | 


“283 
| a ee eee 


2,05,399 | 2,048,719 


Mas. 
| 


1,23,161 
10; aL 


do | 
p22 


9,519 | 


1,45,008 | 
1,80,570 | 


Mas. 


1,548 
263 | 


Mas. | Mada. 
78 | 20,629 
“ 
684 
657 
12 
1,577 


1,896 


7,595 
78 
12,560 


63,115 





he following Statement shows the Values, Quantities and Menten of the irladipus 8) Staples + of 7 vaffic exported inland j 


Calcutta during the month of March 1881. 
Exports rrom Caucorta, 








goods 
(European). 


1,11,600 
92,640 


60,400 
715,156 
1,091,400 

74,759 

1,100 


"18. 950 


ees 


34,535,514 


2,03,250 
2,43,100 
247,125 


80,86, 450 





1,138,017 


Cotton picce- | 





Cotton 
twist 
(European). 


Salt. | Gunny-bags. Whither exported. 


Jotton piece. | 


goods 
| (European). 


(European), 


Cotton 
twist 





CHota NaGrors. 


Hazaribagh 0 anette 
| Manbhoom weet 


Total of Chota Nagpore 


Grand total of supplies into the 
provinces under the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, 


Orier PRovixces. 


j 


North- Western Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 

| Central Provinces’ 

| Rajpootana States 

Bombay “ 

Madras 

Pondicherry 

| British Burmah 

| Other places 


Grand Total of exports ¢ 1881 
iu March . vee C1880 





1,2 


98,869 


7,25,,873 


30,637 





| 7,58,156 
j 52808 


28,929 
19,889 





1881 was as follows :— 


Tho Sea-borne Trade of Calcutta in these staples during the month of 





IMPORTED INTO CALcuUTTA~ 
From Foreign Porta— 


United Kingdon 
Other Foreign ports 


Total of Foreign trade 


37,405 
1,41 
“Gi000 
500,742 From Indian Ports— 
Bombay 
Madras ae ae 
British Burmah 
Other Ludian Ports 


Total of Interportal trade 


Grand Total of Imports ¢ 1881 
in March 1880 














Rs. 


«| 2,14,28,110 


19,321 


1,14,47,431 


58,474 





1,15,05,005 
1,05,47,707 





4,546,012 
54a 


5,08,125 





y Statement shows the several Routes followed by the Trade in the principal Staples of Traffic exe 


Calcutta during the month of March 1881. 











Cotton picce- 


= s 
(European), | 


Rs. 


2,17,583 

179,578 

TB Ab AT 
21,538,960 
2,56,035, 

6,11,166 

| eee 

1,1,67,874 
1,24,95,869 


Cotton twist 
(Buropean). 








29th May t to > ath June 1881, 
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the Meteorological Observations taken at the aoc Observatory from. 





















3 TemPeRatTure | Hreromerry, Wimp, 
er —- 
a : | ee | 
5 ; 4 4 | . hit 
2 | £4 t 2 | $ | 3 | Rain.) ~~ Waarwen, 2a 
4 = FI Fi “ | 2/efa4 Prevailing direction. = See 
a | eel. telslzltils|eil4 H bit 
= 2 .~ s |< v4 = e | § an £ sp: 
es) 2) 3] se] ses) 2] se) 2) 8) 2b) le = 
2)/as is |\3s zle|/Z/2)a/é&!? |e art 
a | | a | ¢ 
1881. © |inche.| @ | @ | e}] 6] 6 |Inches| @ | % Tnchaa f 
| } are 
, 672 | 869 | 941 | 137 | 804 | 821 1086 | 80'S | 82 | SSE, ; i ‘ vy 
May | 29th | 163:1 | 29°67 6 137 | 804 | e221 80'S | E, Sand SW 79 | Nil | Chiefly cloudy, 3 
» | 80th |1642} 617 | 871, 940 142] 798 | S20 1025 | g0°0 | 8 |S and SW by S |, | Chiedy clouay. 
| ' i | | | 
| | } 
» | Bist 1629) 628 | 876 942] 140 | BO2| B18 1012] 79°6| 78|SW bys 61} ,, | Chiefly cloudy. 
aay | | 
ee | Cloud 
: Jane} ter | 1505] 484 | B64 O44 | 142] 802} 81:1 | 0994 | 791 | 80 | SW by S and WSW 55 | O01 het Bs < 
» | 2nd | 1027 “483 | 816 865 | go! 785 / 786 | 937 | 77:3 | 87 | NNW and E by S 61 | 1:92 | Clondy, 0, gy, p, t 
| | 
| | | 
» | Sed |agr7| 497 | ers | 874) 91 | 28:3) 784 | 933) 71 | 87 | NEby Band NEbyN ...| 107] 0-46 | Cloudy, 0, g,p, & | 
i} | | | | i} 3 
. asa |e Lope: | awa tore wa ee al | si ‘ 
» | 4th} 1492 411 | si7 | 883 | 108 | 784 | 935 | 772 | 8¢ | ENE and NE 145 | 075 | Cloudy, ¢, 9,4, p- 
| | fe 


























The mean pressure of the seven days 
The average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office 


The mean temperature of the seven gays... en 

The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, S. G, Office 
The extreme variation of temperature during the seven days are 
The maximum temperature during the seven days 


The highest velocity of the wind in one hour during the seven days 


The highest pressure of the wind on one square foot during the seven days 


The mean relative humidity during the seven days 
The average relative humidity of the corresponding period ‘for 24 years, s. G. Office 


The total fall of rain from 29th May to 4th June 1881 : 

The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, S. ‘G. Office .. - 
The total fall from Ist January to 4th June 1881 

The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office . see 


meters are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a standard 
t the Kev Observatory. They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, 
above the grounc. 

The barometer readings are corrected approximately to those 
rly at the Surveyor-General’s Ofiice. 


Office, and based on Regnault’s modifications of "august’s formula, 
The mouth of the rain-gauge is one foot above the ground. 


Wi de 
iS Che ad 


Joun Exior, 


ince Orrice, Invi, 
The 6th June 1881. 





ane elements are obtained from Tables II1, IV, and V of the official tables 
“The direction of the movement of the wind are taken from the trace of a Beckiey’s 


for cnt a ee 


Inches, 
29:51% 
29°582 

) 
84:7 
866 
169 
94:4 
Miles, 

13 

ty, 


+ Not measurable} 


The mean pressure, temperature, &., are deduced from the traces of the barograph and thermograph, 
The maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from seli-registering thermometers. All the by 
constructed and verified 


- 0 overcast, g gloomy, p passing temporary showers, d drizzling rain, < lightning, ¢ thunder. 


Is 
83 
76 
Inches, 
B14 
158 Ne 
15-96 Ne 
10-43 





compute in th 


















Abstract of the results of Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore 
Observatory in the month of May 1881. 






Inches. 

































Thé mean pressure of the month _.., ae vee 29°683 
The average pressure of 24 years... ses w= 29656 
be The highest pressure during the month a w= 29°905 11th 10h. 
The lowest pressure during the month ie «+ 29°426 31st 16h, 
The range of pressure during the month “a see 0°479 ng 
\ 5 
fies ° Bs: 
ete: The mean temperature during the month ar wwe BAL Be 
bY * The average temperature of 24 years ase = BEL oe 
: The highest temperature during the month seg ‘on 96°4 8th ee 
The lowest temperature during the month +o vee = 632 11th ie. 
The range of temperature during the month __... oe =»: BD ¥y 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month os 15°2 a 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during the 7 
month ... coe nes . we 284 llth ‘oa 
bs “sii 
The mean humidity during the month ‘es ow. «=o 76 aa 
The average humidity of 24 years sae wo 78 B. 
Inches. bas. 
’ The mean vapour tension during the month oe to 0886 a 
The average vapour tension of 9 years . to 0-933 ag 
The mean cloud proportion of the month abe $66 5:28 ‘ae 
The total rainfall of the month Sed oi ef 7-40 x 
The total rainfall of the montn indicated by a Beckley’s self. Fis! 
registering rain-gauge (mouth of the gauge 50°5 feet high) ? c. 
The average fall of 48 years as ‘se tes 5:40 oa 
The greatest fall in 24 hours Gs tee ise 1:83 10th ae 
' Days. ae 
The number of rainy days in the month i na 13 e,. 
The average number of rainy days of 24 years... aa 13 Ss 
“a 
The mean maximum equilibrium temperature of solar radiation e Beis. 
of the month Sep “es waa « 1466 a 
The mean difference of sun and air temperatures oh 54:7 kK 
The greatest sun temperature ess tee oe = 159°2 4th 
The greatest excess of sun over air temperature ... » 66:2 4th 
The mean temperature of nocturnal radiation thermometer 
on woollen cloth aa seo dae ae 73:1 ee 
The mean depression of nocturnal radiation thermometer Be 
below the minimum of air asé _ + 41 Bs: 
The greatest depression of nocturnal radiation thermometer A 
below the minimum of air see tae nee 81 6th ce. 
Miles, - 
The mean movement of the wind per day oes ww. =: 188:2 a 
The greatest movement of the wind in one day... w= 285-0 9th BY 
The greatest movement of the wind in one hour ... we = 870 10th 8 to 9 Pim. 
i The number of hours under each of the 8 points— : 
3 be ala , N 17, NE 50, E 66, SE 114, S 216, SW 183, W 29, NW 13, Calm 56. iy 
ie pt ——_——_—- --—— 
E The results of observations at the Alipore Observatory are not rigorously comparable with 


the registers of past years (at the Park Street Observatory). The barometer is about 8 feet 
higher at Alipore, and, other things being equal, reads therefore ‘003 lower. The diurnal raigeof 
is also greater at Alipore, and the mean temperature apparently about 2°7 lower; 

finally, the thermometer, which has furnished the record of temperature at the Surveyor-— 
General’s Office during the last 20 years and upwards, is found to read 0°6 higher than the Kew 


- standard thermometer, which is the standard of reference at the present Observatory. ¢ 
fe . Joun Exior, 
. Mersorotoercat Orvice, Lyv1s, for Meteorological Reporter to the Govt, of India. 


\ 


The 6th June 1881. 
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Results of the Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteorological ps 
Chowringhee, from 29th May to 4th vie 1881. 





















TEMPERATURE. 
Mostra. : : 
| 5 j H 3 5 
\ S ‘ g id 3 = 
|g F 4 & E E i 
yy = $ Ey 5 re 4 
- a = a | 2 a S a te ie 
1881, | e (3) e e Inches. (s) % 
May A Cis: week Tet (20th | 864 040 142 80'7 ‘991 78°0 77 
. ae ae Both 86° 043 141 802 068 79 76 
oe ane aan ee Bist 865 95°0 142 80°8 “904 76°2 73 
or nn” 1) dst 843 a4'8 180 80'8 O14 766 76 
June ae Smee | 2nd 776 83'8 80 768 890 167 80 
im a ae | 8rd 80° 85°8 8-0 778 “920 767 86 
. aon peat, Peat # «kp 4th oe | ert 8 178 928 768 87 
—_ 
8 . 
The mean temperature of the seven days aes oo "ane 88:0 
The extreme variation of temperature during the seven days ... coe 19:2 
The maximum temperature during the seven days... es w- §=95°0 
“l F- 
The mean relative humidity during the seven days aes cow =79 BA 
MereorotocicaL Orricr, Inpra, Joun Etror, mn 
The 6th June 1881. for Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. es 











Abstract of the results of Thermometrical Observations taken at the Meteorological 
Office, Chowringhee, in the month of May 1881. 






[e) 
f Date, 
é The mean temperature during the month eee . 881 
The highest temperature during the month aga we 97°6 8th ¥ 
The lowest temperature during the month ies we «718 6th 3 
The range of temperature during the month as we 263 ba 
The mean daily range of temperature during the month «+ 156 
The greatest range of temperature in one day during the month we 216 14th i 
“lo 
The mean humidity during the month es we 4 
Inches. 
. The mean vapour tension during the month dee w= O'871 
Joun Exior, 


for Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India, — 


Merroronosicar Orrice, Inpts, 
The 6th June 1881. 
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ess Report of Fluctuation of Traffic on the Eastern Bengal Railway for the __ 





four weeks ending 23rd April 1881. oe Re 

Daan. 
My a ee ‘) 
Report on Goods Traffic for the four weeks ending 23rd April 1881. Ay 

ry Eastern Benoat Rarrway Company, Trarric Surertnrenpent’s Orrick, Szarpan Tsrminvs. Bees 
Dated Caloutta, the 27th May 1881. Vf 


From—James Braxper, Esq, Traffic Saperintendent, 
To—The Agent, Eastern Bengal Railway, Sealdah. 


From the attached report of traffic for four weeks ending 23rd April last, it will be seen the total maundage of goods carried 
vover this Railway during that period was maunds 686,461, being an increase of maunds 0,993, as compared with the eorre-. 
sponding period last year. pee 4 

From the report it will be observed this increase is mainly contributed by the following staples : viz. cotton, jute, turmeric ~ 
and miscellaneous goods. There has, however, been a decrease in grain, including rice, salt, seeds, and sugar. ee 














Biss Increases. a 
" Cotvon in bundles and bales aay ase Mds. 6,886 7 
2 As stated in last report, the market prices still continue firm, ~~ 
4 Jute in drams and bales a vis net ; re we oy~——«6 7,782 + 
3 The satisfactory increase of this commodity is principally owing to the improved market prices at homo. a 
Turmeric... ove “09 see aa hes ase w» Mds 2 965 5 
There is a good demand for turmeric for local consnmption, and the new crop is obtaining good prices. 
se Miscellaneous goods... oa a“ << ate say .. Mds. 1,21,898 
Aas Under this head we have again to report a very satisfactory increase, due doubtless to the continued improvement in trade 
s * generally throughout the country, and the facilities now afforded to merchants and others for the conveyance of their | 
r. goods " . 
i Decreases. 
Be: Grain, ineluding rice ‘es ne wie or ws Mds. 18,315 
The demand for rice has fallen off considerably, and market prices have somewhat declined, 
a Hides ine ies one se ia san os oe 5,954 
Since last report the transactions in hides have been stall, owing to the dull state of the market, and few demands 
for export. 
Salt Mads. 10,780 





doing ; but I expect this commodity will soon increase. 
Seeds ” ase we 45 n age ow. Mds, 43,419 
The demand has slackened and prices have fallen off, and sollers are not disposed to sell at the decline. 
Sugar ia ae ioe ies +i aie aN wearh ie 5,270 
The market prices continue low, and there is little or no demand for export, the transactions being simply local, 
- Tobacco... Pe ar and a “ eye Mas. 16,365 
The only business doing is of a local character; prices are high and much above home valuations, consequently there has 
been nothing doing in export, but the Calcutta trade with Burmah should now spring up, which will give this trade a 


spring. 


The market continues dul}, und prices are low, consequently litt 





Twist, “ European ” S99 ees ies ee sie Sis v= Mda, 4,583 
There is still a falling off in this branch of trade owing to dull market and few buyers, 








EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 


Pt Statement showing Increases and Decreases in Maundage of Staples carried over the Line for the four weeks ending 
23rd April 1881, as compared with that of the corresponding period of 1880. 




































































waws ae —— === .= eo — - ——————= 
iy ’ Down. Down. | Up. Up. Total. Total. 
- Dxscrrprion or Goops. [$$ | |, ] ——-——] — —.. ——| Increase. | Decrease, R 
ig 1880, 1sa1, | 1880. 1831. 1880. 1881. | 
; Ale, beer, wine, &e. nah oa dois 1,730 1475 | sues 255 
Cotton, bundles of ee eed | 350 2,425 425 2,488 | 2,068 anes 
Do., bales of oe oy ave oat 371 1,876 j 423 8,296 2,873 aoa 
* Grain, including rice... aa te «. 1,038,918 | 1,609,208 1,998,698 | 1,86,383 Sines 13,316 
Gunny, bundles of . . a os 8,902 6,376 6,781 spetie \ 
Po., bales of 8,733 8,386 8,733 848 ar ® 
Hides, bundles of 7,396 | 13,862 7,808 | esse 6,954 
Do., bales of Pee vere me en | | er 619 en err oo 
Jute, drams of 92,395 38,968 94,064 65,096 was keh 
Do., bales of « 2,256 92 Pree 
Piece-goods, “ European ” 104 24,410 2,41 
cae a ie? Hs : ae eae 
1 material, “ foreign ” ; 2,138 
Sait as woiet 68,082 10,780 
36,801 | 82,126 43,419 
22,470 | 82,139 
seis 24 
183 1,146 
14,998 32,167 
“5,224 “3,508 | 6471 | "9,008 
ves 7,871 8,188 seseee 
739 cones grieve 716 739 23 
16,742 61,958 | 1,86,959 82,308 | 2,038,701 | 1,21,803 





4,18,363 | 8,74,287 | | 6,12,294 | 6,06,468 | 6,86,461 } 1,87,62% 
| | , 















* 
Weekly Return of Traffic Receipts on Indian Railways. ' 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 
Approximate Return of Vraffie for week ended 28th ay: 1881 on 1,507 miles open. 


MERCHANDISR AND MINERAL y : 
TRAFFIC. 'TRAPYIC. “| | | TRarric TRAIN-MILRS BUR. 


















































































ee — __________ | Other earnings i ek .< 
Coaching | weight ica | (estimated). roa Parone Meronap- | 
receipts. eight carried, Receipts. | | Cosahing. ‘dise. 
2s Ra, a. P. Mas, 8. Re. a. P| Rs, a. P| Rs. a. P j : ae 
traffic for the week ine 187,694 | 208,703 12 0 19,97,008 20 | 6,47,816 15 6) 17,860 4 4 8,70,881 4 Ww 119,014) 168,798% 
por mile of railway ... a0 ‘eerie 186667 ~=8 etones “7 6) 1113 7) 677 :12 9 ) “i 
previous 20 of half- ssneee 
¥ year on o oe ve | 8,824,575 | 50,24,007 9 0 | 3,87,87,849 30 i, 27,260,777 10 ‘ 8,77.225 8 41,81,29,000 11 8 08) 
t Motal for 21 weeks —,,, | 3,482,260 | 52,30,701 5 | 4,07,85,818 10 |1,33,74,008 9 10, 9,05,085 14 8 1,39,99,881 13. 6} 1,087,028)! 2,449,003) 
| 






























Comparison. | | | eae (an amas 


for corresponding week 
Per mile or raliway, correspond- 
week of previous year. anced 121 11:10 pre) | $71 12 11) 2 211 sah 8, Hee I 


to corresponding date of, | 
previous year... a | B,A4,996 | 49,01,280 10 5 | 38,96,68,511 30 (1,38,17,203 13 3) 4 7.1,92,92,209 12 3 = 10,45,183 | 9,508,901 | 


164,202 1,853,400 6 7 17,838,198 20 | 5,680,402 15 10) 31,928 810 7,75,821 15 3 47,228 106,750 | 






















































4 
« 
EASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 
reek sas Return of Praffie Sor week ended 2h May 1881 on 175% miles open. 
Coacnine TRarric. MERC RAPr. MINBRAL loen | | Taapric TRAIN-MILRS RUN, 
mane eects 7 er earnings | 
| i a Total earnings. | > - 
° N chi \ Z (estimated), Vana 
| emer ot Connon ‘Weight carries | Receipts. | | | Coaching. | at aa | Total. 
| Rs. A. Pe) 
Total traffic for the week ish 40,029 26, 30,456 0 





5,918 
Or mile of railway 22s | 
Wee previous 21 weeks of half-year 895,9784 


Total for 22 weeks ot 936,074 | 











CoMPakison. } | 


Total for corresponding week of | | | H | 
47,045) | 25,479 0 0) 185,703 0) 4 1 0 0 68.256 0 0 5,774 | 





previous year. as 
Per mile of railway, correspond- } | 
aug week of previous year 274 | m8 5 7 1,051 10 | 179 125 | oii Ct i Oe ee | 


aol oor aati date at | ) 
a os 901,855 695,250 0 0)  45,42,7386 0 | 750,088 0 0) S426 0 0 14,80,083 0 0] 127,433 | 
| 











* Rs, 110 included on account carriage of Revenue Stores. 
BENGAL PROVINCIAL RAILWAYS 
Weebly Statement e: D vee Receipts. 

















“POTAL RECKIPTS FaoM lsT | 




























RECEIPTS FOR WEEK ENDING | JANUARY | 
Latest return Name of Railwa Length) ~ — aes | eeenensen —————=| Total increase 
received. 7 | open, Wth April =| éth April Toth April | To ith April, | 1 2881. 
| 1830. ! issih. Asso. | lssl. } | 
= —_ ; ae — 
Miles, Rs. A. P. Rs. a. P. | Rs, a. P Rs. 
‘apr .. | Northern Bengal 230 20,257 0.0 | 26,318 0 0 | 441,500 0 0 4,80,570 
Th ‘Tirhoot | 82 11,025 0 13,501 0 0 LGstit 0 0) 1,727,801 
Ht oie 87 10,087 0 11,550 0 0 140,125 0 0 1,560,259 
2452 0 0 4145 0 0 40431 
2%rd April 1,195 0 0 25,071 5:0 20,762 
* 55,106 0 0 816,415 0 0 | 881,825 





inting Office of the Bengal Secretariat, No. 28, Ohowringhee, in 
Caleutta—8th June 1881. 
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SUPPLEMENT 10 


— The Calcutta Gazette. 








WEDNESDAY, JUNE 15, 1881. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


Non-Subscribers to the Gazette may receive the SUPPLEMENT separately on payment of Sie Rupees 
per annum if delivered in Calcutta, or Twelve Rupees if sent by Post. 
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REPORT ON CALOUTTA MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS FOR‘1880. 





MEDICAL AND MUNICIPAL DEPARTMENT—MEDICAL, 
Calcutta, the 26th May 1881. 
RESOLUTION, 


The Report on Calcutta Medical Institutions for 1880. 


The public health of Calcutts was much better in 1880 than in any one 
of the five previous years. Deaths from cholera were less than half as numer- 
ous as in 1875 or 1876, and numbered only two-thirds of the deaths from this 
cause in 1879, itself the ‘healthiest of the five years. In diarrhoea and dysentery, 
and in fevers, the mortality was also much lower in 1880 than in any of its 
five immediate predecessors. The general death-rate per mille was only 27:1, 
against 80-1 in 1876 and 30:3 in 1879, 31:9 in 1877, 32-7 in 1875, and 38: i 
in 1878. Under these circumstances, it might be expected that the returns 
would show a failing off in the number of persons resorting for treatment to 


the Calcutta hospitals during the _ Such, however, is not the case. The 


g statement shows the number of deaths recorded in the town since 














1875, and the number treated in the hospitals in each year :— 


Total number treated 
Tofelinusber of at the Calcutta 


14,086 267,035 
si 12,964 267,914 
yds 13,704 277,707 
a 16,396 263,575 
13,044 248,972 


258,123 


2. The number of in-door and out-door patients treated d 
two years at each of the hospitals, whose working is reviewed in the re 



























































: was— L ‘ a 
4 ¥ 
2 a - 
4 | 1879. 
i | —— ; 
RY Poray TREATED. | ToraL Treatsn. 
A _ | Maprcan InsTITUTIONS. | Died per | - 

af +3 | mille of + 4 
4 | | In-door, | Outedoor. | Total. | Ftd. | Ip.door, | Out-door. 4 * 
> VA a 
ie j ] } | 
" m 1 | Medical Collece Hospital } sso 87,875 12858 4si4 5,208 rp 
t 2 | General Hosp tal ‘ | 8,tex | 82°19 8,115 ne] 
eo, 8 | Mayo Hoxpital and Dispensary | 21% | 180,267 j 1as"19 goss | 176,814 3 
oy @ | Campbell Hospital ov je 6,881 230°78 8,293 eas eee. | 
oy % | Municipal Polico Hospital. 2.788 | coe | 2,735 10 2,683 “ a 

‘ oe | Total Calentta Hospitals... 19,091 | 248,182 258,125 13417 | 26,950 228,082 a 
a 6 | Howrah General Hospital, 1,557 18,345 14,902 S818, | 1,770 14.276 ; 
a GuAND ToTaL —., | 21,048 251,477 | 278,025 | 18817 22,720 242,208 

By pgs ee nies Demet eer | 

ae An increase is shown in the number of in-door patients at all except the 

% Campbell and the Howrah hospitals. The decrease in the former was due 

a] to the reduction of the available space while the buildings were under repairs. 

my bead : : : ; P 

7 Probably this circumstance contributed to the increase in the Medical College 

a Hospital, but it is stated that the wards of the latter institution are 

ie | nearly always full. Fluctuations in the actual number of persons treated must 

he therefore depend very much on the severity or mildness of disease, and the 

a consequently longer or shorter period of the average stay in hospital. At 


Howrah the decrease is attyibuted to improved public health, and to care in * 
the selection of patients for admission. ‘This hospital is not controlled by 
Government. At the two Calcutta hospitals which receivé out-door patients ° 





a = there was an iverease in the attendance—6,667 at the Medical College 
“ay Hospital, and 3,443 at the Mayo Hospital and its attached dispensaries. .A 
mar part of the increase at the Medical College Hospital was doubtless due to the 


opening of the new out-door dispensary on Ist July. The general death-rate 
at the Calcutta hospitals was 134:17 per mille against 155°62 in, 1879. If 
the Howrah figures are included, the rate was 138'17 against 162-2. A 
By: decrease is shown at all except the Mayo hospital, where the rate rose from 
ea 139°36 to 148°19. 


“a 3 The figures showing the races and sexes of the persons treated in 
‘usd the different years are of little value for the purposes of comparison. The 

oh _. native races appear to resort to the hospitals in much the same proportion 
eS year after year. The proportion of male to female adults is about 4 to 1. 
Po - Out of 163,925 adult males treated 15,584, and out of 40,563 adult females 
Re 4,298, were in-patients. Only 1,069 children out of 68,537 were treated in 
Be hospital. The death-rate among adults was 138°6, and among children only. 

ag 133; but the nuniber of the latter was so small that the general death-rate is 

oa only reduced to 15817. ea 
i 4. The following table shows the mortality in the hospitals during each — 





of the past eight years :— 








ALL DISRASES, EXCEPT CasEs 
TREATED IN Ex INPIRMAKY, 
















bape Soe 245 533 
1 re 311 495 
Mepis te etait 371 509 
BB iyicer ye 309 5x0 
3877 Me 284 521 
ise OT at Sour 638 301 iss 
> x ’ 
Isso 21,082 2,006 188 366 | 188 ols 


The general death-rate was lower than in any doe Q) 
¢ mii iRead Sveapeneiers wae coir lower Bho 
against 150 in the previous year. If moribund and 


y 


from the list of deaths among natives, the true native 
6 against 1695 in 1879. The Surgeon-General makes the 
rvations on the general features of the statistics of disease in the hospitals :— 





ing particular ‘diseases, I may mention a marked reduction of cholera, 
ie corresponding with that of the town. The disease was fatal in an ordinary proportion of cases 
for on the whole. The variation in this respect followed a well known law. 1ere cases were 
_.  fow and scattered mortality was high; where they were more numerous the disease was less 
fatal in eae Of small-pox 97 cases were received into hospital and 26 died. There 
~~ ‘were 114 deaths recorded in the town, and if these bore the same proportion to the entire 
numbers of cases of diseases, they would represent nearly 400 such cases in the town alone. 
Inasmuch as the admissions to the Sealdah Hospital include cases from the Suburbs and 
Howrah, it would seem that a very small proportion of the town cases were recéived into 
hospital, which is unsatisfactory. Malarious fevers in the Medical Uollege Hospital were, 
both in quantity and quality, much the same as in 1879. In the General Hospital they 
x wore reduced to less than half the number, and the mortality was very small. In the Mayo 
, Hospital there was an increase both in number and severity. At the Campbell Hospital 
number and fatality were both reduced. The influence of reduced accommcdation affected 
the numbers without doubt. At the Police Hospital numbers fell aud mortality was 
nominal. At Howrah there was no great difference of quantity, but mortali/y fell largely 
among Europeans and ros» among Natives. On the whole, there was considerable reduction 
both in prevalence and fatality of malarious fever. Nespiratory affections presented rio great 
variations in 1880. ‘They were somewhat less fatal than before. Dysentery and diarrhaa 
showed jointly some reduction both of prevalence and death-rate. Tt is under these headings 
that the majority of hopeless cases are admitted into hospital. For child-birth women were 
_recvived in greater number, and the deaths were fewer than in the previous year. 


5. Atthe Medteal College Hospital 2,426 European in-door patients were 
f treated against 2,]2Gin the previous year, and 2,147 native in-door patients against 
2,165. Of the former 169 and of the latter 419 died against 147 and 412 
respectively in 1879. ‘The death-rate was thus 69°06 among Europeans and 195°15 
among natives as compared with 69°14 and 190°30. The gencral death-rate of all 
races was ! 28 of every 1,000 treated against 130 in 1879, 135 in 1578, 10% in 1877, 
136 in 1876, 152 in 1875, and 125 in 1874. Though there was an increase in 
the number of persons treated in the European wards, there was a decrease 
in the purely European clement, the sailors from the port resorting chiefly 
to the Gtneral Hospital during the year. The increase took place among the 
more weakly classes of Kast Indians, Chinese, Jews, and Armenians, and the 
death-rate was doubtless less favourable in consequence than it would otherwise 
have been. The native death-rate of 195°15 is caleulated on all cases If 
moribund and cholera cases are excluded, the native death-rate was 149-55 
against 140°6 in the previous year It is stated that the native death-rate was 
affected by the circumstance that fewer pauper patients could be transferred 
to the Campbell Hospital owing to want of accommodation. The number 
. transferred was only 537 against 902 in the previous year. Of the 588 persons 
who died, 69 were chiliren. - ‘I'he children died at the same rate as the adults. 
Of the 169 deaths among Kuropeans, 22 were caused by fever. 14 by 
phthisis, 13 by diseases of the respiratory organs, 11 by dysentery, and 11 by 
“ diarrheea. Of the 419 narives, 28 died of fever, %9 of cholera, 15 of phthisis, 
35 of respiratory affections, 48 of dysentery, 14 of liver diseases, 22 of poisons 
and poisoned wounds, and 47 of injuries. 


it 6. Inthe General Hospital 4,168 persons, all indoor patients, were treated 
against 8,115 of the same class in 1879, and 3,207 the average of the past ten 
years. The totai number of deaths was 102 against 142 in 1879. The death-rate 
‘was 32 per miile against 45 in 1879 and 44 the average of ten years. There were 
2) cases of cholera with 13 deaths, against 39 with 25 deaths in 1879, and 40 with 
80 deaths in 1878. If*cholera cases are excluded from consideration, the rate was 
28 of every 1,000 treated, against J8 in 1879 and 33 the average of ten years. The 
~ death-rate among children was as high as 85 per mille, several being brought to 
“the hospital in a dying condition ; but the total number of deaths was only 17, 
ind the general death-rate was, but slightly affected. ‘There were only 415 cases 
fever, against 994 in the previous year. The number of cholera cases, and 
he number of deaths from this cause, were both smaller than in any year 

1864. Of 76 persons treated for phthisis 17 died. In the previous year 
t of 57 cuses ended fatally.” Dysentery and diarrhoea were both less 
nd jess severé thun 1579. Of the former there were 178 and of 
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the latter 2 lat onls 157 cai: ainst 200 and 207 respectivel The death-rat 
from Mjscttecy was aly’ 16, and that trom diarrhma only 25, against 65 
and 72 in the previous year. Only five cases of liver disease out of 59 ended 


fatally against 12 out of 54 in 1879. 


7. In the Campbell Hospital 12 Europeans and 6,869 natives were treated 
against 234 Europeans and 8,059 natives in 1879. Of the Europeans 10 were 
small-pox patients, and of these 2 died. The native death-rate was 230 
per mille, against 263 in 1879 and 253 in 1878. Of 273 children trea aS 
41 died. The death-rate among adults was really 234, If cholera an 
moribund cases are excluded, the native death-rate was 204 against 235 in 
the previous year. There were 23 native deaths from small-pox out of 76 

* » cases. Phthisis wds more common than in 1879, though not so fatal. There 
were 233 cases against 169, and the death-rate was 44 per cent against 55. 
Dropsy caused 115 deaths out of 208 cases, against 165 out of 289 in the 
previous year. Of dysentery 844 cases with 408 deaths were treated, against 
975 with 500 deaths, and of diarrhea 580 with 315 deaths against 867 
with 478. 


+8. The circumstances of the Police Hospital, as was observed in the Resolu- 
tion on the last report, are quite exceptional. The true death-rate in this 
hospital was only 7°7 per mille. 


9. In the Mayo Hospital, and its allied hospital of the Chandney, only 

natives are treated. ‘The number was 2,130 against 2,045 in 1879. Of 1038 

children treated 16 died. he death-rate among adults was only 142. The 

general death-rate was 143 against 139. After exclusion of choléra and 

moribund cases, it was 98 against 91. In this hospital, unlike the 

others, there was an increase in fever cases. The number treated was 532 

against 444, and the mortality was 80 per mille against 54. There were 137 

cases of cholera with 61 deaths, against 186 with 88. Cases of chest affection 

' rose from 134 to 173, and the deaths from 23 to 43. Dysentery shows 124 
cases with 28 deaths, against 78 with 14. 


10. In the Howrah Hospital 612 Europeans and East Indians, and 945 
natives. were treated, against 594 and 1,176 respectively. Of 56 children treated, 
12 died ; the rate was thus 214 per mille. The death-rate among adults was 186. 
The general rate was thus raised to 188. The death-rate among the European 
class was 29 against 53 in 1879, 55 in 1878, and 39 in 1877. Among 

»  natives.the death-rate was 292, against 332, 346, and 252 respectively in the 
three previous years. More than one-fifth of the deaths among native patients 
occurred during the first 24 hours after admission. It is notorious. that coolies 
from the interior, who have been employed in the mills and workshops at 
Howrah, generally go to the hospital only in the last extremity. If cholera 
and moribund cases are excluded, the death-rate is reduced to 243 in 1880 and 
287 in 1879. Of the 18 Europeans and Eurasians 4 died of cholera, 3 of 
phthisis, and 3 of dysentery. Among natives 33 died of fever out of 202, 18. .— 
of cholera out of 29, 8 of dropsy out of 22; 53 of dysentery out of 111, © 
101 of diarrhea out of 197, and 8 of debility out of 18. : 


11. ‘The death-rate in cases of major operations in the hospitals, 
exclusive of eye cases, was 166 against 175 in 1879, 121 in 1878, 204in 
1877, 255 in 1876, and 295 in 1875. Such figures, however, give no reliable © 
information as to the actual relation between operation and death. The con- 

/ dition of the patient, the idiosyncrasy of the operator, local circumstances’ 
L antecedent or subsequent to operation, and anumber of influences which cannot 
} possibly find arithmetical expression, affect the details of any table of opera- 
E _ tions and their results, Numbers of cases are entered as deaths in the operation 
is 













list, which must have ended fatally whether operation had or had not been ~ 
| © performed, As Dr. Payne remarks, operation is a process of treatment, 
disease; and the Lieutenant-Governor accepts hisview that no detaile 
tion of the list asa whole need be undertaken. ~ Siem 
+ 1%, ‘It is chiefly in its relation to the question of septic disease in 
__. tals that an examination of the results of some of the operations is ¢ 

Dr. Payne gives the details of four classes of operations, surgically 
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liable 9% lowed by soptio affections. 
© thigh, the leg, the arm, and the forearm :— 
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From this table it appears that, in the most dangerous of these eperations— 
amputation of the thigh—the results of the past year were singularly ood. 
The number of cases was the same as in 1877, while the deaths were less than 
half as numerous as in that year. ‘Yhe leg and forearm operations were also very 
successful ; while in arm amputations there were 4 deaths out of 12 
air Po 1 out of 16 in the two previous years. In the Medical College 

ospital the results of the thigh operations were particularly striking. Here 
only 2 cases out of 10 ended fatally. The year before 2 out of 4 
resulted in death, while the average ‘death-rate from 1870 fo 1877 was 
no less than 667 per mille. Jn the same hospital death supervened in 2 out of 5 
cases of the much simpler operation of amputation of the arm, though 
7 cases were operated in the two previous years without a single death. 
It may ationce be said that 10 cases of thigh amputation could not be con- 
ducted with only 2 deaths, if there was anything in the construction’ of the 
building that necessarily fostered septic disease. In cases of scrotal tumour, 
a class of operation specially prone to the disease, there was also a reduction in 
mortality. Six persons died out of 54 treated, and the death-rate per mille was 
111 against 123 in 1879 and 142 the avera.ze of the years between 1565 and 1875. 
That the general improvement has been the result of a decrease in septic 
affection is clearly established. Whether that decrease has or has not resulted 
from the ethployment of Professor Lister's system proper is not so clear. 
Dr. McLeod treated to conclusion 20 cases of scrotal tumour—11 on Lister’s 
system, and 9 otherwise. Of the former 2, and of the latter 1, ended 
fatally. Dr. Raye treated 14 cases with ordinary dressings, and of these 
3 resulted in death. The Surgeon-General reports that the strict antiseptic 
system compared with the results of the five years 1875 to 1879, when modified 
antiseptics were used, represents a mortality in excess of the latter by 3:72 per 
cent. The comparative merits of the two systems can only be established by 
lengthened experience. Meanwhile, there can be no doubt that antiseptic 
ractice has brought about great improvements in regard to general care and 
cleanliness in dealing with cases. So long as it is found that difficult cases can 
be successfully treated under the old system with due attention to these points, 
it will not be sufficient, in order to establish the efficacy of strict Listerism, to 
show that similar cases are also successfully treated according to it. Dr. Raye 
admits that Lister’s dressings are very valuable in certain cases, and it appears 
that he uses them in all severe operations But there is much practical truth 
in what he says in defence of his use of a less elaborate system, combined with 
- gleanliness, in minor cases. It is important to bear in mind that the hospital is 
ie a teaching institution. Most of the students will be called upon in the course 
| of their practice to treat a class of patients who will not be able to afford the 
ens appliances required for strict Listerism.. For the purposes of 
students, it will be of little advantage that they should learn how to 
people with such means only as must in the majority of cases be out of 
sh. Dr. Raye says: ‘For minor cases I used the ordinary and less 
dressitigs commonly employed in surgery, partly because I did not 
tiseptics needed in such cases, partly also because the cases in the 
for teaching purposes, I thought it desirable that the students 
ple methods, and not imagine that no wound would 
and with the object of impressing upon their attention 
and cleanliness were in reali 
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the discretion of the surgeons of the hospital in the useof appliances for the 
relief of the sick, or the pursuit of sieen ths Lieutenant-Governor | considers 
that the practical view of the case should not be lost sight of. As regards septic 
disease generally, it appears that 56 cases of blood-poisoning in its various forms 
were treated in the surgical wards. Of these, only 17 originated in the Hospital— 
nine in Dr. McLeod’s ward, and eight in Dr. Raye’s ward. Of the former, four 
. were cases of scrotal tumour. Of the latter, two were wholly beyond control, both — 
being affected with “‘ surgical kidney.” Ofthe number of deaths after operation, 
6, or 12:5 per cent, as against 20-9 per cent in 1879 were due to blood-poison, 
and in one of these the disease was present when the patient was admitted. Bi 

13. The number of patients treated by the Obstetric Physician shows a 
steady increase. The figures are—1875, 1,004 ; 1876. 1,143 ; 1877, 1,109 ; 1878, 
1,238; 1879, 1,204; 1880, 1,277. There were 296 deliveries against 247 in “a 
1879 and 216 in 1875. Of the women confined, 23 were Etropeans, 88 East ; 
Indians, and 185 natives. On the recommendation of Dr. Charles, who ‘admi- | 
nistered the Obstetric Hospital for many years with remarkable sucess, the - 
Lieutenant-Governor has decided to establish a certain number of stipends 
to enable women to study midwifery in the wards. There can be little doubt 
that the want of trained nurses in the interiar of the country is severely felt. 

14, The Ophthalmic Hospital shows a slight decrease in the number. of 
in-patients and a considerable increase in the number of out-patients. The 
former numbered 516, against 523 in 1879 and 546 in 1878. The latter 
numbered 6,312 against 6,054 in 1879. The figures of results of opera- 
tions which the Surgeon-General gives include apparently all eye operations at 
the different hospitals. It will be better to examine the statistics of the 
Ophthalmic Hospital only in future. ‘ 

15. Enteric fever only appeared in the General and the Howrah Hospitals . 
during the year. There were 6 cases in the first-named hospital against 11 in 1879, 
and 18 the average of the previous eight years. In Howrah there were 2 cases 
against 4 in 187), 2 in 1878, and4in 1877. Before 1877 no cases of fever were 
recorded as enteric in this hospital. In the Mayo and Chandney Hospitals there 
have been no cases since 1876, and in the Campbell Hospital none since.1874. 
There was no enteric fever in the Medical College Hospital. ‘There were 2 
eases in 1879, and from !871 to 1877 cases were regularly recorded. It is 
doubtful if these were all really cases of enteric fever. 

16. The use of the cinchona febrifuge in substitution for quinine con- 
tinues to increase. Of the former, 161tbs and of the latter 19fbs were ‘used. 
in '876 the proportions were lib and 195Ibs respectively, and in 1877 471Ibs 
and 10ltbs. The value of the febrifuge has now been definitely established, and 
the public demand for it is increasing daily. 

17. With reference to paragraph 31 of his report, the Surgeon-General 
should inform the officer in charge that it is not desirable that any experi- 
ments to test the fuller efficacy of Dr, MacCormac’s prophylactic against . ~ 
cholera should be made in the hospitals. Attention can best be confined 
to the treatment of existing disease. The object of the Secretary of State 
in forwarding Dr. MacCormac’s letters to the Government of India was — 
merely that all. medical officers might be made aware of the fact that in the 
year 1854 fifty cases of cholera oceurred in a publie institution im Belfast, — 

a mixture of dilute sulphuric acid and peppermint was administered — 
to all the inmates as a prophylactic, and that the cessation of the outbreak : 
was synchronous with the dosing of the establishment. This ¢ireumstance  __ 
has been made known te om soenenl otete under this Government; and — 
nothing further is zequired. e eneral very correctly remarks that 
the administration of sulphuric pei tee Geoc arr treatment for other 
a might be open to serious objection. a See i Wes) at 

_ 18, The total expenditure at the Medical College Hospital was Rs. 1,06. 
against Rs. 1,01,453 in 1879. The former sum, however, includes a charge of — 
_ Rs, 10;872 for repairs, while the expenditure under this head in 1879 was « 

Rs. 2,887. The charge for medicines was reduced by the transfer of thee 
to the Choonee Lal Seal ‘Riigppnanry in tie small of the -yea 
man aspen dad from the. funds of the cipontaaion is account ws 
2,712. The total cost of diets was Rs, lemme um. 
_ In 1875 the cost was Rs. 48,209, and in 1876 it, ws 
Average cost of diet, calculated on the n whe 
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it, ‘was 6 annas 6 pie for Europeansand 2 annas 10 pie for natives: | T 
| ~-e0st in 1879 was 6 annas 7} pie and 3 annas 1 pie pa wh hy “In the saps 
As the-average cost of native diets during the year was 2 annas IT pie. 
_ + The cost. of stimulants was Rs. 531 against Rs.806 in 1879, Rs. 814 in 
1878, Rs. 3,530 in 1877, Rs. 4,607 in 1876, and Rs. 6,488 in 1875. Dr. Coates 
_ -Teports thus: “We have plenty of money to spare for any and everything 
» wequired in the ses of necessaries and delicacies, and we do not hesitate to 
spend freely in such cases. Every item that every officer has ordered for his 
patients has been supplied without question or enquiry ; interference was not 
needed, The many lady visitors to the hospital, the various clorgymen and 





scripture-readers, and the friends of the sick who stream into the hospital at’ 


all hours and converse freely and separately with the inmates, have in no 
‘one instance brought to our notice any deficiency or inferiority in the quality 

» (of the-food and comforts given to the patients throughout the year.” Arrange- 
sments have been made to secure unadulterated milk for the patients. It is 
quite clear that the existing rates are ample to secure a sufficient supply of whole- 
some food and stimulants for the patients. The Lieutenant-Governor remarked 
in the resolution on the last report that the funds of the special endowments 
should be fully utilized for the benefit of the poor patients discharged from the 
hospital It is not stated why the disbursements from these funds only amounted 
to Ks. 834 in 1880 against Rs. 2,311 in 1879. The actual cost of the hospital to 
Government, exclusive of the salaries of the medical officers who are Professors 
of the College, was Rs. 97,829 against Ks. 94,933 in 1879. The expenditure in 
the Choonee Lal Seal Dispensary was Rs. 8,342. The income from the endow- 
ment is about Rs. 2,000. The excess of expenditure over income was 
met from the cash balance that had accumulated. The Lieutenant-Governor 
is informed that there was a good deal of initial expenditure on instruments 
and the like that need not be repeated. 

19. The total expenditure at the General Hospital was Rs. 1,02,352 against 
Rs. 94,664 in 1879. The increase was chiefly the result of the increase m the 
daily average number of sick from 134 to 152. It was also found necessary 
to replace the old stock of clothing during the year. The receipts frem paying- 

atients aud from the Port Hospital Fund on account of seamen treated 

in the hospital amounted to Rs. 65,168 against Rs. 61,241 in 1879. The 

net cost to Government was Rs. 37,183 against Rs. 33,422. There was 

an increase in the expenditure on diet and stimulants from Rs, 28,908 in 1879 

to Rs. 28,417 ; but the average was practically the same in both years, 7 annas 

* 11 pie in 1880 and 7 annas 10 pie in 1879. The average expenditure on 

European medicines for the year was Rs. 34 against Rs. 50 in 1879. It is 

explamed, however, that there was a considerable quantity of medicines in 
store at the beginning of 1879. 

20. In the Campbell Hospital the expenditure of the year was Rs. 69,296 
against Rs. 69,132 in 1879. Of this, Government contributed Rs. 37,562 and 
the Calcutta Municipality Rs. 30,000. Petty receipts from paying patients, 
the Port Hospital Fund, sale of grass, &c., aggregated Rs. 1,733. There was 

some increase in the expenditure on extras and stimulants, owing to the number 
of cases of severe accidents admitted during the year. The average cost of 
i pempeen diets was 7 annas 9 pie, 2 pie less than at the General Hospital. 
The average cost of each patient during the year was 2 annas 7°6 pie against 
_. 2 annas' 7:3 pie: in 1879, 2 annas 6 pie in 1878, and 3 annas 8 pie in 1877. 
There was an increase in the cost of Europesn medicines, but it appears that 
| here, as-atethe General Hospital, the wants of the hospital in 1879 were to 
-_. some-extent supplied from the surplus stock of the previous year. saga 
|e Ql. The Mayo Hospital shows a reduction in gross expenditure from 
| Rs. 59,774 to Rs. 55,159 and the Governors were able to add Rs. 2,500 to 
eir vested capital of the Institution, while retaining « floating balance of 
3. 3,515 at the close of the year. The contribution from Government was 
4870, inclusive of Rs. 7,000 ~which the Lieutenant-Governor has, with 
ynourrence of the Governors, ‘fixed as the annual grant to represent the 
fx and forms previously supplied. ee 
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; inoome of the year, Rs. 40,413, wasmade up of Rs. 8,650 | 
7 etree Manieipal Funds, Rs. 875 frota initerest on tie 
447 subscriptions from Europeans, chiefly from the East Indian 


The Howrah Hospital opened the year with a cash balance of — 
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Railway Company, British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Limi 
ar the snigtibviilicol eink Rs. 512 Prost 
natives. The hospital expenditure was Rs. 34,950 against Rs. 28,434 in the ] 
Ps vious year. Investments to the amount of Rs. 17,251 were made, and the year 
closed with a cash balance of Rs. 1,403. There was an unexplained increase of — 
* si Rs. 616 in the expenditure on European medicines, and the charges for diet. 
* were higher by Rs. 497 than in 1879. The average cost of European’ diets 
fe 
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was 7 annas 11] pic,—the same as at the General Hospital,—and of native diets 
1 anna 7 pie. 

23. The daily average number of in-patients throughout the year in all 
the hospitals was 1,110°5 (303°5 Europeans and 9807 fatives), and the daily 
average number -of ’ out-patients was 1,960 (122 Europeans and 1,838 natives.) 
The total expenditure was Rs. 3,135,477, made up of Rs. 1,37,700 for establish- 


? ment, Rs. 86,020 for medicines, Rs. 1,00,994 for diet, extras and stimulants, .. 
Ps and Rs. 38,763 for miscellaneous charges, chiefly for repairs to buildings. Of 
fe the total amount of Rs. 3,138,477, Government contributed Rs. 2,833,642. 

ee 24. The changes in hospital administration, which were introduced 
pe by the Lieutenant-Governor on the report of the Committee on Medical 
” icreuditase, have now been in operation for three years, and it is interesting 


hae tonote their results as presented in the hospital returns. It is shown that 
__ while the expenditure has been largely reduced, there has been a considerable 
inéreasé in the number of patients treated in the different hospitals and a 
decrease in the rate of mortality among them. The question of the sufficiency 
ij of the scales for the wants of the sick in hospital has now passed beyond the 
: range of controversy, while Dr. Coates’ report, quoted above in paragraph 18, 
shows how false were the assertions that the medical officers were stinted 
_in the supply of articles necessary for the health and comfort of the sick. 
The value of the allegations that the hospitals would lose their attractive- 
_ ness for the sick, and that the latter would suffer from want of necessaries, 
~ because 2 check was placed upon wasteful expenditure, may be seen from the 
following figures. The year 1877 is omitted as it was one of transition :— 


Evrorrans. 
Medica! College and General Hospital. 
Treated. Died. Treated. Died. 
1874 we 4,190 214 1878 .. 6,705 318 
1875 ww. «= 4,878 268 1879 .. 6,241 289 
1876 w. —-0,064 289 1880 oe 6,594 = 271 





Totol ... 14,132 771or 545 permille. | Total ... 17,540 878 or 50 permille. 




















g? 
Natives. 

ie} ~ Medical College and Campbell Hospital. 

lig’ ig Treated. _Died. Treated. _Diod. 

fm 1874 «. 9,667 2,271 1878... 18,062 3,204 

ett 1875 eee =10,124 2,684 1879... |—-10,824 2,537 

me $876 +» 8,663 °2,054 1880 +» 9,016 = 2,005 a 

te a Ei : 

jeg? Total ... 28,454 7,009,or246 per mille| Total ... 32,902 7,746, or 235 per mille. — 
wy —— i —_—_—— oy 
if Both 1875 and 1878 were unhealthy years. On the other hand the — 





Campbell Hospital was partly closed in 1880 for repairs, and there 
consequently a decrease of 1,190 in the number of indoor patients. 
following are the figures under the head of diet and stieudeaia 8 
- figures are not available for 1874. The cost of medicines in’ each h 
- not regularly given in the earlier reports, so that materials fo 
- comparison r this head are wanting. 











Diet and Stimulants. 

1875. 1876. 1878.’ 

j Rs. Rs. Rs. 

ic abt 48,209 46,303 30,945. 
Hospital, ae 85,8838 45,481 29,205 _ 
bell , is wwe «85,222 = 81,822 28,876 


— Potal 110,264 
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__. “decreased in the three years 1878-80, there was a large decrease, instead of a 
_ *) corresponding increase, in expenditure. 

i » Orper.—Ordered that acopy of this Resolution and of the Report be 

“submitted for the information of the Government of India, in the Home, 
Reveuue and Agricultural Department. 

Ordered also that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the Surgeon- 
General, Bengal, for information and guidance. 

Ordered also that a copy of this Kesolution and of the Report be forwarded 
to the Chairman of the Corporation of the Town of Calcutta, and to the Com- 
missioner of Police, Calcutta, for information. 

Ordered also that the foregoing Resolution, together with the reports from 


the First and Second Surgeons of the Medical College Hospital on the subject of ” 


» Antiseptic Surgery, be published in the Culcul/a Gazette for gencral information. 
By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 


COLMAN MACAULAY. 
Offy. Seeretary to the Govt. of Bengal. 


APPENDIX I. 


Report by the First Surgeon, Medical College Hospiial, on antiseptic Surgery. 
Tue number and varicties of scptic diseascs treated during the year were as follow :— 


Pywmia as .. 8 cases, 8 deaths. 
Septicemia .., wo 8 4 3 
* Erysipelas 7 4 2 » 
Gangrenous cellulitis 2 55 1 as 
Total ... 15 ,, 0. S, 


The number of cases treated in the wards during the year was 577, and the number of 
deaths which occurred amongst these, 63. ; ; 

2. Out of these 15 cases, six, namely two cases of pywmia, one of septicemia, two 
of erysipelas, and one of gangrenous cellulitis, were admitted into hospital with the disease 
fully developed. hat disease of septic type occurs in Calcutta, beyond the precincts of 
hospitals, I have had abundant evidence in practice. I have lately met with a case of 
erysipelas of the face following removal of a wen from the scalp by operation, a severe case 
of “idiopathic ” cutaneous ery _ gota the gencral surface, and a fatal case of facial 

ipelas of very severe type and rapid course. 
coat MOF the Pomube edit cases, pane followed operation and were unquestionably caused 
thereby. Of these, four were cases of erysipclas, three of which occurred in cases of scrotal 
tumour. A case of pywmia followed removal of an osscous tumour of the lower 
jaw; septicemia followed tracheotomy and necrosis of the larynx, and sloughing cellulitis 
supervened on a scrotal operation. Four out of the seven were cases of removal of 
scrotal elephantiasis. These have always been found very specially prone to hospitalism. 
The wound is a very large one, the period of its repair very protracted, the constitutional 
rigour of the subjects of the discase generally below par, and sources of contamination 
exist adjacent to the sore. Of the remaining two cases, one was a wound which had 
been inoculated with filth and went rapidly “wrong,” and the other was a case of ulcer 
in process of healing, which seemed in some mysterious way to be the starting point of 
sirdah 8 Having been in charge of the Second Surgeon’s wards from Ist April 1874 to 
15th June 1875, I am ina position to compare, on the grounds of personal experience, 

iods separated by an interval of five years, I have no hisitation in stating that 
any alence of “ hospitalism” has been very decidedly less in the year 1880 than in 
1874-75. ase then prevailed epidemicaily in ve hospital, and almost every 
ts alates oP 
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the + fe into tissue was succeeded by cellulitis or erysipelas, and occasionally 
graver form of septic infection. I practised what 1 thought was antiseptic surgery, 
, ievously disappointed with the result. It was not until I went to Edinburgh in 
7 and follow Professer Lister in his wards, that I became aware that what I had been 
y was, ' yo with his tenets and teaching, aud that a “ modified antiseptic” 

nis a del , 
= control-over “hospitalism.” The fact that “hospitalism” has decreased 
he i : d use of Ritienption is undeniable. Other influences may have been in 
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Bessa Thus, while the number of patients increased and the ratio of deaths 


Tends me to offer some remarks on antiseptic surgery with special regard 3 


‘Tam inclined to attach to these a secondary value, Not one of the cases” 
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in which 1 have succeeded in ‘carrying out strict, Liste 
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{igh ? i 
rism” sihce I rejomed the hos- 
pital in April 1879 has manifested any sign or form of septic infection. In the seven ~ 
post-operation cases referred to in paragraph 8, either Listerism could not be: 

(cases 8, 4, 7), was not employed (case 15), or having been tried failed (cases’ 11, 12, 18). 
In the treatment of the other cases, “ Listerism,” for various reasons, could “not be est&b- _ 
lished. Short of rigid “ Listerism,”’ however, that is maintenance of a perfectly aseptic 
state of wound or sore, and complete prevention of putrefaction from beginning to end 
of the case, the “modified antiseptic” or disinfectant plan of treatment must exercise 
an advantageous influence on the patient by way of diminishing the risk of septic infection, 
and astill greater on the ward and hospital by way of preventing contamination of the 
atmosphere, &e., with septic impurities. . 

6. But I believe that the practice of strict antiseptic surgery confers other very 
substantial advantages in addition to the prevention of septie infection, by aborting ‘the 
development of se; tie products in a wound or sore. It reduces mortality, diminishes suffer- 
ing, and accelerates repair and recovery. When it suceceds, local inflammation and 
general febrile distarbance are absent, and the natural reparative processes are fulfilled 
without hinderance. The practice is rather preventive of mischief than corrective of 
it! When mischief, local or constitutional, docs sct in, the disinfectant plan may limit 
fits harmful influence, but the aim of antiseptic surgery is mainly preventive, and the scope 
of its operation embraces a large portion, but not the whole, of the field of practical 
surgery. 

a It is difficult from bare figures to prove absolute reduction of mortality in operative 
surgery. So many circumstances, which cannot be represented arithmetically, enter into 
the question. In 18791 find that the mortality of operations in the Second Surgeon’s 
ward, of which I was in charge for nine months, was 18 percent. In 1880 the mortality 
of opetations similarly tabulated in the First Surgeon’s ward has been about 10 per cent. 
I attribute the reduction to the more careful and successful practice of antiseptic 
surgery. The operations were not less severe, nor the circumstances demanding them less 
serious, in the one period than in the other, The statistics of particuiar operations support 
the general conclusion : 13 amputations, including four of the thigh, two of the shoulder joint, 
three of the arm, two of the leg, one of the forearm, and one of the hand,—all recovered. In 
some of these cases the conditions—injuries and diseases—necessitating removal of limb were 
severe, and the constitutional condition of the patient by no means promising. ‘The 
cases in which the antiseptic system succeeded best recovered best and fastest. In one case, 
that of a child of two and a half years, in which amputation of the arm was perfoyned for an 
enormous sarcoma of the forearm, I allowed the friends to take the little Sacinnt fekihe, The 
child was brought to hospital every second or third day to be dressed, and the result was per- 
fect repair in 13 days. There was no death among 10 operations for removal of necrosed 
and carious bone, in which the sound bone surrounding was freely divided. In two cases 
of scirrhus of the mamma I cleared out the axilla, thoroughly removing all its glands, and 
both recovered satisfactorily. 1 shall not carry the analysis further, as J intend publishing 
aprécis of all the cases in the Indian Medical Gazette. The general result of the year’s 
experience is greatly in favour of strict antiseptic surgery. 

8. I have already remarked on the great difficulty experienced in keeping the 
Jarge wounds resulting from the removal of scrotal tumours asceptic, and the special 
proneness of these to become the nidus of septic infection. In 1879 five of these 
eases contracted erysipelas, and in 1880 three, I have endeavoured to treat these cases 
during the past six months in accordance with strict Listerism. In all cases in which 
I have succeeded in arresting putridity, the result has been most satisfactory as regards 
rapidity of repair and avoidance of constitutional disturbance. Surgical fevers may roughly 


tbe classed as reactive, irritative, or absorptive. Listerism abolishes the last, which is also 


the most severe and dangerous, and this has been remarkably illustrated in these scrotal 

tions. Only one case in which septicity was thwarted has died, and that from causes 
which I could not associate with the state of the wound. Indeed, so speedy and perfect 
was the repair in this instance that I removed the parts after death, and exhibited them to 
the Medical Society as a good illustration of rapid repair of a severe injury under antiseptic 
precautions. Failures will occur in many of these cases, owing to circumstances which it 
is difficult to anticipate or control; but my experience has taught me that even here strict 
antiseptic practice is capable of saving much suffering and some lives. 

9. Iam not so sanguine as to believe and assert thit Listerism is capable of abolish- 
ing hospitalism entirely. Septic diseases, according to the most recent doctrines, a 
threefold causation,—constitutional, hygienic, and local. In so far as the + of 
antiseptic surgery prevents putrefaction and other septic changes in wounds, it removes the 
local cause and tends also to minimize the hygienic cause, Over constitutivnal defects 
it exereises less influence. But if secondary fever is added to original constituti : 
debility, vital resistance is thereby lowered, and by obviating secondary fever antis ¥; 
also attack and weaken the third causative factor. It is necessary, t 


owe rd 
neglect of the personal and hygienic elements of the question in sdping tae 
local t. oe ia 


10. On'the whole, the experience of the past year has inp me with a 
he immense value of strict’ antiseptic sur, in procurin » recove yc pers 
ered with wounds or sores, and svaveuiines Kok aatainnaalee condi retarding en 
death, I have come to consider it a sacred and imperative dut; 
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best of my ability’and means, to prevent every breach of surface, whether wound or 
from becoming the seat of septic change ; and if it has already done so, to correct the 
‘Vice and restore it to sweetness. In slight cases the process is easy and inexpensive; in 
_-- gevere, it requires greater trouble and involves more cost. It is impossible, however, in 
the most trivial case, say a small stab, or slight scalp wound, to be certain that septic 
+ contamination of the wound may not result in profound aud fatal septic infection ; on that 
account [teach and practise in every surgical case which I treat, as close an approach to 
absolute Listerism, which may be called the perfection of surgical cleanliness, as possible. 

11. The appliances used are now all prepared in the hospital; and, looking to the 
comparatively infrequent change of dressings, the speedier couvalesence and the diminished 
consumption of alcholic stimulants, I suspect that the strict pursuance of antiseptic surgery 

» does not, on the whole, materiaily add to the cost of treating patients in the surgical wards. 
I have very seldom found it necessary to prescribe alcohol in any form to patients during 
the year, aud when I have ordered stimulants it has mustly been in consequence ot 
septic fever having somehow occured, 


K. McLeonp, a. M., M.o., 
Professor of Surgery and First Surgeen. 


; 


APPENDIX II. 
Report by the Second Surgeon, Medical College Hospital, on Antiseptic Surgery. : 


I use the word septicamia in its fullest sense, inciuding pywmia proper, and evens the 
mildest forms of erysipclas. 

By antiseptics I mean the method of dressing wounds introduced by Professor Lister, 
and mainly consisting of a free use of carbolic acid im various ways. 

Using the word antiseptics in this full sense, I should meation that I have not employed 
them indiscriminately in all cases, but only for the more severe operations, such as amputations 
hernias, and large chronic abscesses, &c. For minor cases J used the ordinary and less 


elaborate dressings commonly employed in surgery, partly because J] did not consider ¢ 


antiseptics needed in such cases, partly also because the cases in the wards being utilised 
for teaching purposes, I thought it desirable that cae students shonld learn the more simple 
methods and not imagine that no wound would heal without antiseptics, and with the 
object of impressing upon their attention that manipulative skill and cleanliness were in 
reality all that was necessary in most cascs to secure perfect results. The practical ineuleat. 
ing of such a doctrine is, I consider, of great importance amongst students whose practice 
will hereafter be amongst people unabie to give such large fees as would secure the, to them, 
somewhat expensive appliances necessary for carrying out Listerism in every-day work. 

The number of cases of septic poisoning, mild and severe, treated has been considerable ; 
and, were I to attend merely to figures, 1 could not say that in my hands antiseptics have 
been very successful, but figures notwithstauding, I think I may safely state the following 
opinions :— ; : ; oe 

1. In severe recent open wounds, whether following operations or accidents, antiseptics 
thoroughly applicd do afford the patient a consideravle degree of safety and materially 
reduce the chance of his contracting the severer forms of septic disease. I shall adduce but 
one fact bearing on this point. There were 16 amputations of all sorts performed by me 
during the year, all dressed antiseptically ; amongst these 16 cases so treated, osteomyelitis 
occurred but once, and in that case it was doubtrul whether the bone was not affected before 
the operation. =m.) : ; ‘ 

2.~ 1 doubt if antiseptics have much effect in controlling the spread of simple erysi- 
pelas, for I noticed that, when once introduced into the wards, this disease attacked patients 
dressed antiseptically or non-antiseptically with about equal impartiality. ; 

8. When severe septicemia has once been established in the system, I believe that 
antiseptic dressings to a wound have absolutely no effect in eontrolling the progress of the 
disease, Whether by disinfecting the discharges in such cases they may protect other 

ients is a different question, and I am inclined to think that they might do 80. 

‘ 4, In treating large chronic abscesses, such as iliac and psoas abscess, Lister’s dress- 
ing seems to me invaiuable. In the few such cases which came under my care, putrefac- 
tionof the abscess contents was controlled in a way that surpasses any other dressing with 
d 1 uainted. 
hat i re of difficulty to fairly estimate the value of any solitary measure or mode 

of treatment in controlling septic diseases ; for not only are the causes of such diseases pro- 
‘i ly various, but now-a-days no single precautionary measure is, I fancy, ever trusted to ; 

cleauliness of the wards and beds, as well as of the dressings, antiseptic or otherwise, 

“rare ot the effects of cleanliness, I would point to the first five cases in the 
. Finding the disease (erysipelas) spreading, I had all the dressings in use 

Dr. Smith had the sacking of the beds destroyed, as they were old and a 

this the disease ceased. Here no antiseptics were used. Cleanliness 

eful dressing in the ordinary way, and isolation of the dressers to 
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the cases of which occurred during the year cl 
' from outside; some seemed to originate in the tents and wards, but by isolation 
P and dressers, and cleanliness in the dressings, the disease never assumed 
ke proportions. ’ gi Eee 
P Having had no personal experience of the hospital in former years, I cannot compare __ 
the results attained by the present more close attention to antiseptic surgery with what was ~— 
ar in former years, except by statistics, and for such a purpose crude figures would not =~ 
of any value. Pe 
* oe It Shenld not be overlooked that our predecessors at this hospital also used antiseptics 
of various kinds before the present elaborate use of carbolic acid became the general fashion, 
and many of the leading London surgeons stoudly maintain that some of the older 
{antiseptic media are quite us good as the new, and publicly challenge Professor Lister and — 
4 his disciples to a practical comparison of the results. The difficulty therefore of judging © 
b of the effects of Listerism, as opposed to the other methods of dressing wounds, is obviously — 
, ve great. ' a 
red append a tabular statement of all cases in which any form of septic disease appeared 
in my wards during the year. It should be noticed that this table includes mild cases of “lll 
f transitory erysipelas and other mild septic discases. A large number of these patients 
| Were admitted for diseases other than septicemic, and hence would not ap : he 
in an annual return as having suffered from septic poisoning. For instance,—a 
patient is admitted suffering from abscess; he gets mild cutantous erysipelas for a few 
days while under treatment for the abscess. Such a patient would appear only as a 
case of abscess, and the erysipelas would not’ be noticed any more than if he had 
had diarrhoea for a day or two. . 
» Whe inclusion of such cases swells the table appended considerably. 

Excluding milder cases, which must, I fear, always be expected to appear from time to _ 
time in hospitals, the severer cases numbered 17. These 17 cases are of two classes— — 
those occurring primarily in the hospital, of which there were eight; and those admitted 
already suffering from blood poisoning, numbering nine. 

Of the eight severe cases which originated in the hospital, two were wholly beyond 

» _control,—namely a lithotrity and a lithuiomy case, both affected with “ surgical kidney,” and 
'. -neither therefore capable of being saved by any hygienic or antiseptic means. This 
' reduces the number of possibly preventible severe cases occurring in the wards to six, ’ 

In conclusion, although I would never hope to absolutely prevent septicemia —for it 
occurs even in cases in which there is uo wound nor injury—yet I think that a careful use 
of antiseptics combined with hospital cleanliness may reduce the number of cases occurring 
in hospital to smaller figures. 














D. O’C. Raye, 
Offg. Second Surgeon. 
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tracted in the 
hospital or not, 





| Sist January 


- | Srd February 
|B 


Erysipelas and septicemia 


pel: nd pneumonia 


Oth February 
Erysipelas  * 


| ith Febrnary .., 


ean and 
Doreen spleen 


‘re of ubdo- 
mina) wall 


. 10th April... 


vi caleulu 
30th May... 
‘Sloughing scrotum 
22nd June 
Inflamed serotul tumour 
18th June, 
icant of neck” 
fvorsted jvoand op shin... 
20th Jul 
stand ed. hiydrocele and ele 


aR 
Abscess of foot ... 


14th August was: tes ne 
Sloughing scrotum. 


Angust ve 
Kevcntor ‘of foot and elephan- 
tiasis. 


J8t October 
ted wound 
cellulitis. 


Octoner 
tid abscess ... 


of “hand 


ies 


Scrotal tumour and suppura- 
toc hydrocele. 


. | Ganeret 


Diffuse erysipelas 


2ath February 
Osteomyelitis and pyemia 


28th Febrnary 
Septicanin 
pneumonia, 


6th April... 
Gangrenous celluliti 


‘lobular 


28th April .. 
Surgical kidney and pysemia 


0th Ma, = ; rr 

cellulitis and 
pneumonia, 

22nd June 7] 

Cellulitis and pneumonia 


ond July... 
Difluse ‘rysipelas” 


1th July ... wee 
Erysipelas... 


-20th July ... 


Erysipelas diffuse 


29th July... “a0 ae Jas 
Suppurative myositis and 





septicaemia. 
14th Aucust 
Septicamin 
th Aucust 
Erysipelas diffuse” 


1st October 
Diffuse sloughing « cellulitis 


.. | Ind October = 


Diffuse erysipelas 
Jeth Octobor 
Erysipelas 


15th October... 
Erysipelas diffuse 


a | 2rd October 
. |Surgic | kidney and” “septic 


pneumonia, 


'th December .., 
Pyemia 


20th December .., 
Erysipelas Ge 


» | 2th June 
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22nd January 
Amputation of penis 


. |) 8th January 


Cyst opened we 


Srd February 


Dilatation ‘and opening of, 


fistula 


18th February... 
Small sequestrum removed . 


. | 20th February 


Amputation of thigh 


ard February ; ass 
Removal of tumour, 


eu i Incisions 


} Lithotrity 
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j Incisions 





“TEN 


Puncture of cy: st 


“lpi ae ker Ze 


20th July 
Tneisions 


30th July 
incisions 


Mth August 
Incisions 
2nd August 
Incisions 


Ist October 
Incisions 


2nd October 
Incisions 


6th October 
Plastic operstion ‘on penis 


e } lucisions 


2ist October 
Lithotomy 


| Incisions 
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| Sadec, male, 20°... 


Madub, male, 35... 


Bhinda Khan, male, 30). 


| Rothy Nath, mai Bs 





Modho, male, 45 


| Chinibas Dey, male, 85... 


| Fahinoodin, male, @% 


Gobindo, male, 60 


| Shaik Madhub, male, 49... 


Kedar, mals, 35 


| Kanzali, female, 40 


Hory, male, 35 


| 
., | Sootchoe, male, 20 .,. 


| 
Ismue!, male, 40 


Mra, Hower, Eurasian 
female, 65... ew 


Kartick, male, 25... 
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Chunder 
male, 23... on 


Das, 
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. | Babulal, male, 35 ... 


Manick Chunder Ghose, 
mule, 40. 


Rahim Khan, male, 30. ... 


«| Doyal Chunder 


| male, 50, 








_ Abstract of ail cases of Septicamia which occurred in the Second Surgeon's Wards in 1880. 
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° REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE JUTE WAREHOUSE AND 
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No. 29, dated Calcutta, the 2nd June 1881. by | 
From—H. L. Haxrison, Esa., Offg. Chairman of the Corporation of the Town) 
of Caleutta, : ij =f 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Financial Department. 


My predecessor in his letter No. 76, dated the 24th of June 1880, reported 
on the working of the Jute Warehouse and Fire-brigade Act’ from Ist off ©" 
January 1879 to the 3lst of March 1880, and I have now the honor to #5 
submit the following report for the year ending 31st March last. 


4 2. The report showed that 75 jute warehouses had been licensed withia 
“the town of Calcutta on the 31st of March 1880. In the month of April 
1880, the premises Nos. 56-57, Strand Road, were divided, the number there- 
fore that stood in the register for the year 1880-81 was 76, but only 68 
owners have taken out licenses for the entire year, showing a decrease of 8, 

* which is accounted for as follows :— 























. 1. No, 24, Hurro Chunder Mullick’s Lane was refused a license 
as the premises were not in a satisfactory state; a license 
was, however, granted from the third quarter, after the 
|. __ necessary repairs had been effected and approved of by the 
ba at Engineer to the Corporation. 
2. No. 6, Beniatollah Street. 
a oe _3.. Nos. 93 to 96, Chitpore Road. 
i 4. No. 178, Upper Chitpore Road, &e. 
: The above warehouses having been closed, were struck off the list. 

5. No. 113, Bowbazar Street. 

6. No. 202, Durmahatta Street. 

7. Nos. 1 to 5 and 10 to 15, Manick Bose’s Ghat Street. 

8. No. 27, Strand Road. 


Ky 


Licenses were not applied for for the above four premises as it was stated 
that jute was not stored in them. The godowns No. 113, Bowbazar Street, ap 
however, took fire on the 8th November last, when it was discovered that a r) 
quantity of jute had been surreptitiously stored in them. The parties were wee 
convicted and fined Rs. 50. The remaining three were kept closed. aS 


8. Five new warehouses were completed, but only four licensed from 
the dates on which business was commenced up to the 31st March. The total ¢| 
number therefore of jute warehouses licensed on the 31st of March 1881 was ; 
73, as per list annexed, 









_ 4. During the year there were only three prosecutions under the Act. 
One, as above stated, against the occupiers of No. 113, Bowbazar Street, and 
two under section 6, clause 2, for drying jute on the roofs without sanction 
of the Commissioners. ‘The parties were fined Rs. 50 each, but the amount 
does not appear in the accounts as it was not remitted from the Police Office 

_ till after the close of the year. , ie 


_ §. Orders were passed during the year to extend the operations of 
Act to warehouses for hemp and flax, but no income is anticipated from 
source. A list has been prepared of all the cotton shops liable to p 
license, but the receipts from this source will be very _ : 
of bow to raise the income of the jute fund so as to equal 
issioners, and will shortly form the subjec 

















Rs. a. P. ’ Rs. 
Bata on 3st a By Inspection establishment 3,698 





oo o> 
2 on? 





1145 8 1 house-rent and contin- 
-! Tasers feos for 1880-81 22,225 0 0| ” — gencies ... 377 
-» Do. applied for and » Special police for ‘regula- 
: ted for 1881-82 ... 7,150 0 0 ting jute traffic . 8,423 13 6 ‘ 
ii6y eous receipts .., 27 0 0 Contribution towards fire- te 
: . brigade expenses .. 18,876 16 4 re 
ie 20,876 5 6 
" Actual balance on 31st 
ri March 1881... 8,641 2 7 
‘ Total ..29,517 8 1 Total - 29,517 8 1 


; The real balance of the year, after allowing for the liabilities of the fund, 
¥ is shown as follows :— 








hf Rs. a. P. 
; Actual balance as above .. 8,641 2 7 . 
Add grant from surplus of old Fire-brigade “Fund sane- 
tioned in Government order No. 325 of 1dth April 
1881... .. 8,890 0 0 
12,5381 2 7 
Rs. a. P. 
Deduct licenses prepaid for 1881-82 + 7,150 0 0 
Fire-brigade expenses for quarter ending : 
March 1881, .. 8921 9 7 ey 
Police establishment for regulating j ‘ 
traffic for quarter ending March isl, w. 1,424 0 0 ” 


——-——— 12,495 9 7 


Efficient balance at commencement of year 1881-82 35 9 0 
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” Statement of Jute Warehouses within the Town of Calcutta for which 
out for the entire year to 81st March 188). 











PREMISES. | 





Cuass I.—Licensed under Sections 4-6, Bengal Act IT of 1872. 


1 | No. 169, Ahirectolla Street 





» 170, ditto 
» 172, ditto 
» I, ditto 
» 145A, Chitpore Road 
» 87—287-53, Durmahatta Street | 
» 59-60, ditto 
» ditto 
” 138-39, ditto 
|. 142, ditto 
oe ae Churn Mookerjee’s | 
Street. 
» 28, Hurro Chunder Mullick’s 
Street. 
so. Ae ditto ate 
os 26, ditto 
o» 6. ditto 
os Bt, ditto 
» 3, ditto 
» 14, ditto 
5, ditto 


yy 28, Jorabagan Street 
31 to 31-4, Manick Bose’s Ghat 
Street. 
No. 62, Nimtollah Ghat Street 
82, ditto 
Soor Ghit Lane 
4, Old China Bazar Street 
>» 56, Strand Road 





» 57, ditto : 
» 21, Sookeas Lane 
n 9%, ditto 

9. 11, ditto 

» 4 ditto 

nw Bi ditto 

» 17-18, ditto 

» 20, ditto 

ai Oy ditto 

a 73, Soba Bazar Street 
» 1, ditto 

» 91-92, ditto 

» 78-79, ditto 

o» 71-1, ditto 
nies B, ditto 
: nl ditto 

» 98.2, ditto 

n» 72, ditto 

ae A ditto 


Cuass I].—Licensed under Bengal Act II of 1872, Section 7. 


No. 20, Bonomally Sirkar's acer 
» 247-48, pe. Seca 

206, ditto 
” m 16H Hurro Chunder Mullick’s 


, 30 3 23 27 ig Hapa Street ae 
an Os 8 

oval, Sicaad “ey (aby 
95, 96, Sobha Bazar Street 


2 


* | Chunderkento Mookerjee 


a Juggessur Haldar . 
7 Juggut Mohun Shah 
“| Jugabundhoo Shah & Co. 5. 


| Budan Chunder Shaw & Co. 


| Jodoonath Shah Chowdhury |. 


<) | Chunder Bhoosun Chatterjea i 


. | Jugobundhu 


o|Jadub Lall Shaba 


LICENSE-MOLDER. 


Kissen Chand Bhoom Singh ... 
Radhamoy Dey Chowiibary cea 
Srishtidhur Dey... 

Korum Chand 


Ghoramull, Agent.. ae 
Jodoonath Shah Chowdhury ois 
sania? —: A aes 


| Mothusskeato Shah 
Peary Mohun Biswass 


Benode Behary Khan 
Prohlad Chunder Shaw ava 


ditto a oo 
Bissumbhur Mullick 
Gobin Chand Dutta 


Tarimee Churn Pal 
Nobin Kissoree Dassee 


Messrs. Prankissen Law & ~~ 
Jodoonath Shah Chowdhury .. 


Bungsidhur Rajkissen Doss 
Chumroo Singh 


Chundi Churn Dutt ne 
Bungsidhur Rajkissen Dass... 
ditto 


ditto 
Norendro Kumar Dutt ove 
Chunder Bhoosun Chatterjea ... 
ditto mn 
Mothurakanto Shaw 
Parbutty Churn Soor 
Sreedhur Mundle 
Kirtee Chunder Mitter 
Denonath Shaw 
Bama Churn Ghose 
Chunder Sekur Shah Porama. 


nick & Co. 
Sarat Chunder 
Shahas 


Kirtee Chunder Mitter ne 
Denobundhu Dass, Executor . 





Denobundhoo Nundi & Co. 


Abhoy ‘Churn Ghose 
Moharaj Anundo Mohun Shahas 


Mohun Dutt a 
Secretary, India arma Steam 

aie tion Com; 

J obun Shi 

Lolit ‘Mohun Shah & Co. ‘ 

oe. Laljee Mohun Shah 


» 


| Cuass IIT. —Licensed under Bengal Act 1 of 8728 amended by Bengal Act 1 
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420 
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taken out hid the entire dead sta 31st kyr Maren 1881. 














Messrs. Rutherford & Co. 28,286 ) 2,000 
67-27 Secretary, India General "Steams | 3,078 400 
‘ Navigation Company. 
», 100, Sobha Bazar Street | Sreedhur Mundle «. | 1,500 200 
» 98-8, ditto is | Fogobundhoo Sarat Chunder}| 1,800 200 
» 98, ditto coer Shah Chowdhury ...| 3,000 300 
Crass IV Licensed under Section 6, Bengal Act V of 1879. 
oo Pathuriaghattah Street ... | Buroda Kanto Roy, Agent ...| 4,656 | 500 
68 67-484, Strand Road Messrs. MeNeill & Co. ws] 2,538 | » 800 
ae. 





under Bengal Act IT of 1872, as amended by Bengal Act IT of 1875—(concluded.) * 


Balement of Jute ‘Warehouses within. the Town of Calcutta for which licenses have not been 

















vy 4s PREMISES, LICKNSE-HOLDER. Aveons- | | Arnuat When licensed 
Fd 
| 
Cuass IIL. Rs. | | 
69 | No. 2, Hurro Chunder Mob] Khether Mohun Biswas eve 408 60 | From Ist Octo- 
tick's Street. ber, 
f Crass IV. | 
4 70 | No. le Durmahattah | | Gooroo Gold Shah, Agent 9,000 909 | Prom ist July 
ree \ 
ee yarares Chunder Mul- | Nobin Chunder Coondoo —... 1,800 | 200 | ditto 
k's Street. 
rR he ie na Bose's Ghat Nittyamindo Shah... 2,400 800 Pom Ist Octo- 
7 | , Sobha Bazar Street ...| Bissumbhur Mullick .. ...| 2,500 $00 Prom 1st July 


© Caucurra Monicrpat Orrice, 
The 2nd June 1881. 





Fee paid 


675 
150 


235 
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REPORT ‘ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL JUSTI 
SONTHAL PERGUNNAHS DURING THE YEAR 188 








¥ ; . JUDICIAL. : 
Dated Darjeeling, the 6th June 1881. 
% RESOLUTION. j 
REeaD— 


The Annual Report on the Administration of Civil dry: in the Sonthal Per- 
gunnahs for the year 1880. ra 
s ie 


Read again— ‘ eve 
The Reports for 1878 and 1879, and the orders of Government increas upon them? 
The progress of litigation in the Sonthal Pergunnahs during the past three 






































years is shown in the following statement :— a uate 
ee ‘ a s 
= == == <== TS SS = — = hoes i, 
Instituted. | Disposed of. | Pending, we ‘ 
~— = | - sticnid 
1878. 1879 1880. 1878. | 1879. 1880. 1878. 1879. 1880, 
Pivil suits 6,029 | 3 880 606 021 
4» Exegutions.. 8,128 7 543 487 637 
Revenue suits 6,707 | 808 620 79 
» Executions... 3405, | 597 864 806 
Total one 20,019 17,188 | 16,397 20,049 | 17,04 15,024 | 2,918 2,086 | 2,539 











2. <Asregards civil suits, the year was in every respect a normal one, 
and there waS no cause operating to any extent either to repress or stimulate 
litigation. ‘he excitement and fear that prevailed in connection with the 
census prevented the people in some parts of the district from attending 
the courts in order to file their plaints ; but this was not until the middle of 
December, and the litigation of the year was therefore not materially affee 
The preparations for ihe census, however, interfered very considerably wi 
the disposal of the judicial work before the courts, and the result was a fling 
off in the number of each class of cases disposed of as compared with the 
returns of the previous year. Altogether the number of cases— civil and 
revenue suits and executions of decrees—disposed of in the past year fell ee 
of the number disposed of in 1879 by more than two thousand cases, f 
short of the number disposed of in 1878 by more than four thousand ca ai 
Owing, however, to the great decrease in the past four years in the miei: 

venue suits, the total number of cases pending at the close of the year 1880. _ 
only 453 in excess of the number pending at the close of the previous year ~ 
and 879 less than the number pending at the close of the year 1878. Of the total’ 
number of cases pending at the close of the year, 921 were civil suits; but 
as there is now vo special work to epgross the attention of the local officer 
the Licutenant-Governor trusts that the return for the present quarter will 
show that a large proportion of these cases has been disposed of. Ot the total 
number of civil cases on the file during the year, 79 per cent. were for unred 
credit, as compared with 76 per Cent. in 1879. The number of cases fo: 
damages and mcsne profits was 313, for marriage expenses 158, and for bre 
ofontract 67. The percentage of civil suits disposed of on ‘their merits 
63, the same as in the previous year, and one per cent. more bane 
The percentages in the different sub-divisions were 58, 66, 70, 
Rajmehal, Deoghur, and Godda respectively ; the percentages | 
in Miefault of the plaintiff's appearance in the same sub-di 
25, 20, 13, and 25 respectively. Of the 3,842 cases tried on. rin ne 
in the different courts in 1880, 3,082, 79 per cent., were Treadina aoe . fay 
ag tiffs, as com pared with 78 pet t. in 1879. 
efault of the plaintiff’s appéarance as determined in tae 
comprom ised 08 in favour of the plaintiff, 
of i in ‘which the result showed that there was | 


880, meee 































sevén years shows the return of this class of litigation to its normal 
after the extraordinary stimulus of'the settlement:— . 










. 1874, 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878, 1879, 1880, > 
8,481 7,518 18,254 + —-10,990 "6,767 ® 5,070 4,652 
ce Lea yy - a 





c ‘decrease was general throughout the district, except in the Godda 





returns of Godda, there was a decrease of 607 in the total number of suits for 
arrears as compared with the returns of 1879. This result is satisfactory, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason to doubt that the cause assigned for the 
‘yy decrease—the certainty which has followed the settlement—is the trae one. 
Of the 5,281 revenue cases on the file during the year, 2,992 were for arrears 
» of rent and 1,660 for possession of jote land. The percentage of cases decided 
on their merits was 72, re in 1879 and 67 in 1878. The proportion of 
cases decided in favour of the plaintiffs also rose by 5 per cent. during the 
past year, and there was a considerable decrease in the number of cases 
dismissed in default of the plaintiff’s appearance. These facts appear to indi« 
cate, as remarked by the Commissioner, that the falling off has been mainly 
in the number of trivial and groundless cases instituted. As usual, the highest 
_ proportion of cases decided in favour of the plaintiff and the lowest proportion of 
cases struck off in default of the plaintiff’s appearance were in the Deoghur 
sub-division. . 7 

4, The number of appeals preferred against the decisions of the Subor- 
dinate Civil and Revenue Courts bears a very small proportion to the number 
of original suits. Including cases pending from the previous year, there were 
Only 94 appeals in civil cases and 127 appeals in revenue cases preferred to 
Sub-Divisional Officers from the orders of their subordinates ; in 36 of the civil 
cases and 26 of the revenue cases the decisions of the lower courts were 
modified or reversed. There were 115 appeals in civil cases and 131 appeals 
in revenue cases preferred to the Deputy Commissioner, and in 29 of the 
former and 37 of the latter cases the orders of the lower courts were modified 
or reversed, he Commissioner heard 13 appeals from the decisions of the 
Deputy Commissioner in civil suits and 14 appeals from his decisions in 
revenue suits ; in ten of the civil appeals and eleven of the revenue appeals 
the orders of the Deputy Commissioner were upheld. Nineteen appeals were 
made to the High Court in cases above Rs. 1,000 in value, but only eleven of 
. the cases were disposed of during the year, with the result that the orders of 
_the local courts were confirmed in six cases, reversed in four cases, and modified 

in one case. 
5. The provisions against usury, in section 6 of the Settlement Regulations, 
were enforced in only 28 civil and 13 revenue cases, against 133 and 96 cases 


Wet 


respectively in 1879, and 271 and 94 cases respectively in 1878. As has been ° 


-. oticed in former Resolutions, the effect of the law against usury is now 
‘almost entirely preventive, nearly all the old bonds charging excessive rates 
of interest having fallen in. The operation of the Usury Law resulted, so 
far as the courts were concerned, in the remission of only Ks. 552 in civil suits 

>. and Rs. 64 inwevenue suits. ox 
ai ae 6. The remarks of the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioner on the 
several officers who took part in the administration of civil justice during the 






the retirement of Mr. Wilmot, the district of the Sonthal Pergunnahs 
has lostan officer whose promptitude and firmness in judicial work have 
for many years been favourably noticed by both the local ofheers and Govern- 


\ “following statement of the number of revenue suits instituted - 


ae 


sub-division, where there was an increase in suits for arrears of rent Owing to 
special causes mentioned in the Commissioncr’s report. Even including the. 


ast year will be noted in the Appointment Department of the Secretariat, . 
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REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE SALT sain 408 
QUARTSR OF THE YEAR 1880.81. 
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No. 4342, dated Fort William, the Ist June 1881. 
From—A. Fornes, Bso., Officiating Secretary to,the Board of Revenne, IA 


Provinces, 
. & To—Tho Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. ae ie 
I'am directed to submit the following report on the state of the salt 
Ce mieone market -for the fourth quarter of 1880-81, com- 
~ : prising the months of January, February, and 
March 1881, rp 
2, The quantity of cat, re every description cleared during the quarter 
under report amounted to 2,47L maunds 16 seers 4 chittacks, against % 
17,42,749 maunds 19 seers Fy Ghitianks in the previous quarter, and 21,57,335 m 
maunds 21 seers 4 chittacks in the corresponding quarter of the previous 
ear; and theamount of duty levied thereon was Rs. 55,47,941-4-0, against 
s. 46,84,755-15-6 in the previous quarter, and Rs. 57,71,696-8-7 in the 



































































corresponding quarter of the previous year. wh 
8. The quantity of excise salt sold in the districts of Cuttack, Balasore, 
Pooree, ‘and 24- Perguonahs during the present quarter from the stock of 
the different seasons’ manufacture, and the quantity which remained in store 
at the eee of the quarter, are shown i in Table I. . & 
Tare I. 2 
Siescionsi = _ : setae 
Ovrrack. | BALAsons. PoorEE. | bea 
Manufacture of | Manufacture of “a! Manufacture of | Manutaqtirs iy 
1878-79. 1979-80. 1880-81. | 1878-79. | 1879-80. | 1880-81, - 1877-78. 1878-79, | 1879-80, | 1880-81. 1879-80. | 1880-81. 
Pree Seed MERMRSNN PSOE i nee Pee ae pa nt a ha 
oe M80} Mosc) M. sc) M. «9 M. M. sc| M. svc] M. 8. c| Mac) M. sc) M 
of | 4067 0 38,583 200)... | 4,800 0 2 oss 25 8 esevee 746 39 0) 1,200'85 10 1,86,425 25 0) eotuee Man 0 sone, 
tins wens | 9560010 0) saree fase | 1,846,526 $0) ae | sess #833 20 A 2,868 10 0) sass ** 101 
EEE: Sener eae Beeerneel CNETeNne, en noe apes i 
«| 4,007. 0 0 38,583 20 0) 25,409 10 0 4,890 0 2 rn 8 1,81,526 4 oe __ 746 9 0 39.0 1,200 85 5.40 1,87,259 6 0, 2,868 10 eee 0 0) 17,868 10, 
0 A 23,465 800) ae | 1,691 $1 8 29,439 16 0 9 seeeee S47 82 8 328, 24s 30 0 0 35,010 5 0, soeees 7,000 0 plate 
| 106 87 2) 347 52.8) 140 30 6 OD) caenee 
on 698 28 ial 29,489 16 0 605 25.0, 398 00 0 55010 5 ca 
a 5.407 @ 0) 15,117 30 ‘ 25,409 10 0 0 8,191 11 8) 54,004 9 8) 1,84,526 4 0 ll 4 802 B5 10 10) 1,581,840 0 2,868, 10 0 138,449 © 0} 17,868 10 
| | fax fae 














* Found in excess in the golah. 


4. From the above statement it will be seen that the total sale of excise 
' salt during the quarter under review amounted to 1,12,603 maunds 26 seers, > 
_ against 95,851 maunds 12 chittacks in the previous quarter, and 1,25,170 ~ © 





maunds 4 seers in the corresponding quarter of the previous year. Be ee 

5. The subjoined Table IL shows in comparison the importations into 
the Port of Calcutta and the total clearances of sea-imported salt daring the 
tay 183 under review and the sates ve quarters of the previous two years. 





dle 16,067,306 15,49,681 23,89,096 16,16,270 12,01,283 
1,54,819 172,164 2,07,879 



















































































1878-79. 1879-80, | 
Fourth quarter. Fourth quarter. | 
é ‘yo Imported. Cleared. Imported. | Cleared. | Imported. | Cleared. 
ee Mas, Mds, Mas. | 
* Bombay 92,956 1,48,472 142,141 
a re 3,025 
Re Ye ee (re | 498 | 
Cochin... . 
Cannanore er er? rs a ore | sesaee 
j : Noe a: ees 
| 
Total... 32,956 1,48,472 1,406,564 1,438,112 2.71,175 | 1,39,672 
7. Table IV shows the quantity of sea-imported salt remaining in the 
warehouses at the close of the quarter, as compared with the results of the 
previous four quarters. 
ys A Tasie IV. ‘ 
= a = —= — 
| Fourth | First | Second Third | ‘Fourth 
WHERE STORED, quarter of | quarter of quarter of quarter of quarter of 
| 4879-80. | 1880-81. 18804 1880-81. | 1880-81, 
* Mas. Mads, Mas. Mads. Mds. 
Bimete dorms ooo] Ma | "Rea | ieee | tte | MRSS 
private > oy ere ee 1,513 1,013 1513 1,608 1,508 
; Total ... | 10,80,083 815,730 14,67,865 21,87,900 | 16,22,445 
+ — Li - re 
b 8. The despatches of salt from Caleutta by water and the three railways 
' passing the several salt pass-stations into tiie interior of the country, both 
east and west of the river Hoogily, during the quarter under review and 
the corresponding quarters of the previous two years are shown in Table V. 
Taste V. 
QR ———————— a on ee = 
By B. B. and 
"14 via Vid via Via By East 1G. and 8.-E. 
PERtop. Ballktia, Sankrail. Sowekialy: Kidderpore. Balliaghatta. faien Malay oF 
—_ Mds. Mds. Mds, Mds. | Mds. Mds. Mds, 
.! 949,156 86,314 1,1,118 5,20,404 5,15,860 
Poarth quarter of 1876-79) Eas rapa 921498 4.48.07 1,94 6,98,600 Teeaio 
Ditto 1880-81... 3,88,453 1,88,255 90,928 5,07,826 Canal closed 6,37,502 178,058 
quarter. : 
~The quantity of salt despatched by the East Indian Railway to stations 
esse oben mas. | beyond Buxar in the quarter under review amounted 
© January we tae cen to 5,743 maunds, as noted on the margin, against 
yeu'y = Yga)~—«6,756 maunds in the previous quarter; and 6,055 . 
wie aon maunds in the corresponding quarter of the 


eat —— previous year. 
9... The shipments of Liverpool sali fur the port of Calcutta, according 
iblished market reports, were as follows :— 





r3 Tons. 
Jan eas ar na «11,793 

stl aa ee ed see 16,140 

Se ce a: ea ss we 15,211 

ik Total ... 43,144 


pe ninaggere 


ents were reported during the quarter under review for the 































as compared 





iii 
mabchet 


vee no Lage: yy" i . a J t 
10. Table VI shows the, prices per 100 maunds o 
and other descriptions of salt at the close of each,fortnight during 


Tabie VI. 





Prices %, the 
28th Februacy 








ae 
Prices on the | Prices on the 
Sist January 14th Fobruary 


doi Saray 


ac 


with those obtaining during the same period last year. 
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1880. | 1881. | 1880. | 1881. | 1880. | 1881, | 1880, | 
{ Rs. Re | Re | Re | op | pe | me | Be | ae | Re 8 
er) 67 72 67 | 72 70 n*| 7 67 cae 
sie 82 a ord s | | we) 58 | be ie a 
i | 8 a | 85 5h be 85 | BS | 8G 52 | BO 50 4 
< a ro 
n n | anja} ™] ni} ni onden] a 
82 61 | 75 58 7 56 81 58 ” 57 
| 78 87 | ™ 55 ™ 57 % 87 7 BO 
s 105 nn | 105 7 105 ve | 102 70 102 70 
Ceylon kurkutch ... rT | 7% “a | 7% a ™ ™ % ‘ 
; : =u ang ig To 
11. The following table shows the quantities of sea-imported salt 
admitted into bond and cleared from bond and shipboard at Chittagong duri 
the quarter under review and the corresponding quarter of 1879-80" 
respectively :— 
Tasix VII. ‘ 
| ADMITTED INTO BonND. OLEARED. ¥ 
ve ener rae Pow pore Pa juarter Fourth quarter | Fourth quarter 
of 1879-80, | of | Of 1879-80. of 1880-82. 
. Ms Ma, Mas. Mas. s. 
mf { Liverpool pungah 57,044 4,147 64,047 76,981 20 
: Madras kurkutch ~ aes 458 
SS Soa 
Total | 85,405 


57,044 4147 





No transactions in sea-imp 
from the ports of Cuttack, Pooree, and Balasore. 


| 76,981 20 


orted salt have been reported for the quarter 






Rainfall, Weather, and State und Prospects | 
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: k : : age 
showing Rainfall, Weather, and State and Prospects of the Crops in the different Districts 
of Bengal, as reported to Government during the week ending the 111+ June 188). 








Rainfall . s * “ * 
, and date of — int Suddtr ‘ Character of the weather state ang prospects of the crops, and * 
return. |Station in * ; estate of health dt dave wags et 
inches, 
* 
= = = —_— ——- ee 





Western Districts 


1 | Serawen, June 11 ’81) 4°28 |Weather—rain at intervals. State and prospects of the crops favourable. 4 


Cntwa | 265 Health good. ‘ 
Culna , we 238 re — 
» Raneegunge {Not reed! ; i te rsuerage’ 
2 |Hankoorn. a ake 436 |Weather—heavy rain since the 8rd; on the 11th clear again. State and prospects: = 
erga ‘ea 44 of * —_ generally good, but some damage to cotton pods, to paddy 
ara fi seedlings and to young sugarcane. id bei i i 
— “| ses —_ mY young sug: Til being reaped wand winter paddy being 
8 |Keerbhoon , » 11 | 212 Sufficient rain in neurly all parts of the district. Prospects of crops good 
Public health good. . “48 
4 |Mianapore, » lL, | 848 |Weather—henvy rain in first part of the week, afterwards sultry. Sowing of 
paddy much retarded owing to heavy rainfall and floods in the rivers Food- 
wy s | grains cheap. Public health good on the whole. 
6 |Hooghiy, Pb ae 738 |Weather—cool and very wet early in the week, with strong north wind. The 
on rains seem regularly to have set in Riee crops generally doing well. Jnte 
| in places injured by the storms, 
: lowrnh, ” 13. io 588 Weather—cool, Heavy rain. so far prospect of crops favourable, thongh in 


+» Moheshrekha 10°08 parts rain has been excessive and some harm may be done to the amun crop 


| and jute if more rain should full 
2s Central Districts. | 


6 |24-Pergunnabs, June 13 78}! 5°11 |Weather—rainy. Jute and aus sowings going on, but the excessive rain 
hus retarded cultivation at Dum-Dum, Baraset and Barrackpore, and done 
some injury tothe young plants at Bassirbat and Satkbira, Public health 
generally good, 


pe 


4 7 |Nuddea, ty Al wy 20: Weather—clondy, rainy, and sultry. Prospects of the crops are fair; in some 
E Kooshtea te parts the rain is said to have been unfavourable to the amun. The health of 
Meherpore | 405 | the people is improving. Cholera is abating. 
8 Chooadanga «| 46 | 
5 Ranaghat «| 349 | 
2 Bongong wl 4400 | 
8 B | Jemore » il, 443 |Weather—sultry and cloudy, with frequent rain, Amun paddy on the low lands 
rd : Jhenida «| 6°24 | has been a little injured by the lite heavy rain, but crops in general have 
Magoora a} 7:08 benefited by it. General health good. 
X Naruail «| 480 
} Khooins 2 190 
Bayirhat we] “B25 
9 |Mooratedabad, , 11 ,, 1°93 |Weather—hot and cloudy, with occasional slight showers, but no heavy down- 


pour, State and prospects of the crops continue favourable, The dhadoi plants 

look healthy and promising. Small-pox prevails here and there. 

Uinngepore, June 10 781) 0:07 | Weather —seasonable. Prospects of the bhadoi rice crov, jute, and sugarcane 

good. Rice 26 to 38 seers. 

Kajahahye, » lls 281 |Weather—good rain during week throughout district. Boro paddy still being 
Nattore vf 1:96 harvested, Prospecis of aus and amun paddy good. Cholera uli but disappeared. 

Price of rice unchanged. 

» 10 » 114 |Weather—hot with occasional rain. State and prospects of the crops very 

0-96 good, Cholera still prevalent in the east of the district. 





















Pray * Ge 2:07 |Weather—the rains appear to have set in. All crops ding well. Kaon and til + | 
being reaped. Public health good. 
pb anes 3°54 |Weather—cool, cloudy and showery. Prospects of crops favoarable and public 
health good. m 
= MD ine 375 Weethere-rain every day but two. In the Terai, sowing of exrly paddy nearly 
completed ; state of crops favourable. Tea’ gardens very busy, 
Weather—seasonable. Rains have set in. Crops on the ground doing well, 
Haimanti paddy being sown in nurseries, 7 







June 11 ’81; 2°84 





1°85 |Weather—very hot and close. Harvesting of the cheena nearly finished. Pros- 
0:37 pects of standing crops good, Price of tobacco slightly risen, General health 
Nil lo 

Nil 


79 |Weather—wet and esol, The rain is said to have done harm to the part of fii 
667 uncut, but good to aus and jute, Prospects generally good, Public health 4 
good. 


Weather continous rain for seven days a i Heavy talls in the rest — 
of the district, The crops, especially til, have dat by too much 
rain, but the water has subsided toa greavextent. Public in 


good, though there is fever about. 
Weather—heavy waite the Sth, 6th, and 7th with very threateni 


"Setanta mag sone an. Pte bah ok 
from i 


not received. .° 
















: Character of the wenthor, state and prospects 
return. i v state of health at date. 
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. BENGAL.—(continued.) 



















stir Sabie. 
. ‘ ‘ : 
‘/ 21 |Chittagong, June 14 ’81) » 2°81 |Weather—showery. Aus seedlings progressing well; cultivation actively 
on for amun, Small-pox and cattle disease continue in several thanns, End c 
. ral health good % . 
; Noakholt: 9 ,, | 2927 |Weather—very heavy rain from Friday morning till Tuesdyy night. dus ad 
= \ 22 iy » y 3 ‘ef ; 
" > submerged, but as water is rapidly falling, it will probably not be anal 6 
ip a Small-pox continues, e hy 
& ® | 93 |Tipperah, » 10 ,,| S884 |Weather—wet and seasonable. State and. prospects of the crops generally | 
a 5 Brabmunberiab | 883 The excessive rain at Chandpore is reported to bave somewhat dam the f 
| | Chandpore | 1195 | crops. ; f eas | 
a E 24 |Chitingons Hill 4°89 |Weather—heavy rain throughout the week. Sowing of paddy and cotton in 4 
pene = Tracts, June 7 ,, jooms still continues. Lands being ploughed for the aus crop. Fever very 
oo Cc) | prevalent at Rangamativ | 
si \ \Hin Tipperab, June 8 , 580 |Weather—rainy. Plougbing for paddy still goes on, Sugarcane getting on well, 
Fe Public health ood. “J 
f BEHAR, es : 
26 )Patna, Jone 11 °81{ 2°77 |Weather--very hot Cheena ripening, and sugarcane doing well. Preparation: 1 
of lands for bhadoi continues ; sowing going on in some places. A few cases of 
cholera here and there, 
26 |Gya. » 14 ,4,| 0°50 |Weather—cool-r than last week. East wind. Prospects of crops good, A few 
cases of cholera reported. 
27 \Sbuhabad, » 11 ’81) 109 | Weather—-hot and sometimes very sultry. Sugarcane contioues to grow well, 
q General health good. 
E 28 |Durbhunga » 1 ,,| LOL |Weather—hot with east-wind and sometiynes cloudy, Mung, paddy, sugarcane 
¥ and indigo continue excellent. Bhadoi paddy being sown Sporadic cases of 
a.’ cholera reported in Madbubani. Prices unehanged. Public health good. 
x 
s 29 |Mozufferpore, ,, 11 ,,| 2°04 Weather—hot and cloudy. Sowing of Lhadoi crops continues, Prospects good. 
Hajeepore ” — . . 
> 
30 aes, LarQUThes 1. | «O20 | Weather—hot and damp, with occasional showers. Rain beneficial to stan | 
he Sewan os “| 3.89 | crops, cheena being cut. Indigo, sugarcane, and rice doing well. Bhados x 
Gopalgunge ” |Not recd,|_ sowings going on. General state of the district good. ie 
* 31 |Chumparun, Be Berrie Return not received. » 
” 0:18 |Weather—close and hot except when occasionally cooled by showers, State and 
8 a ie oe nS 079 prospects of the crops good. Indigo doing very well. Bhadoi germinating 
Be ade , ‘ “| Nil well. 
ie * 33 Re ved uu 5 | (O68 Weather—rains have commenced ; fall slight up to Friday. Prospects favourable, 
PF ° " a though rain is wanted in all parts of the district, the fall hitherto havin, 
ie p ig been 
, | below the average. A few cases of cholera and small-pox reported. 
res 3:52 |Weather—cooler and slight rain. State and prospects of the crops good, and 
4 4 84 /Parneab, wo thn crops much benefitted by the rain. ; ‘ 
ty ‘ 3:30 |Weather—hot and cloudy. There was a good fall of rain on the evening of the 
nf & * 85 |Muldeb, i. 9th and on the morning of the 11th. The regular rains have set in, gg Pet 
a = of boro paddy nearly over, All othgy standing crops thriving. P, 
a b y 7 is. Prospects 
by favourable rices of food-grains stationary. Public health fair, 
\ 1-62 |Weather—early rains. State and prospects of the crops good. Ploughing and 
” eee eth 164 sowing in progress. Some cases of small-pox in Deoghur sub-division. ~ 
Pp Godda "| oo 
F Kajmebal 078 
Pakour 169 
t oe Jamtera 177 
Peg ORISSA. 
Be: . 37 \Cuttack, June 10 ’8)| 428 |Weather—rainy. Harvesting of dalua crop completed Sowing of beali and: 
i sarad in progress. Rice is showing above ground in some places, ee 
aN : prospects good. Rice 16 to 32 seers. Cholera and small-pox still fant | 
wi = but to no great extent. St peal kh ¥ 
3 ¥ 9 « 851 |Weather—cloudy and rainy. Sowing of s paddy going on well. ‘The rain 
z oe re eethoebdia | 490 has done much good to sugarcane and cotton, Common rice 29 seers 9 
= chittacks to 88 seers 8 chittacks (Calcutta seers). Public health good. 5 
= r 
if 39 |Balasore, » 10 , | #87 |Weather—the rains have fairly set in. Orcps are doing well, except that here 






pa there the sowing is retarded owing to the abundance of rain, Health 
‘4 \. . cr. 













HOTA NAGPORE. 
ee South-West Frontier 
| 40 Hazaribagh, June 10 ’8f 


1st 
















2°90 








Weather—cooler from the 4th. Prospect of crops favourable, 
Coto Small-pox reported from thana Jogessur, 0 


Weather—heavy rain on the 6th, showery on the 7th and 8th, and then 
The rain of the 6th was so heavy as to resemble a cyclone ona small scale 
has since cleared up. Ploughing and sowing 
re meh head-quarter, but falling in Baletace sobeditbtane 
ir. 
‘eather—hot and y- 
progressing. Early have germiniited well 
‘eather— oper tals het, ome 
_ sowings have begun. A few cases 
from Jhalda, Jeypore and Chas, 












41 |Lobarduygs. = WL» | 467 
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TEMPERATURE. 


at 32° Fabr. 
Maximum. 


Mean pressnre barometer 
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855 | 87 | 768 


> 4 | eh fase] -473 |, co's | eae) 62 | 786 
» | 7th }1080) ‘616 | 792| 806| 42) 764 
ye, | sth] 1927) 670) 807 | 841) @7 | 774 


ie. ” 9th | 160°8 622 ; 820 | 893 10°2 | 791 


» | 10th | 1647 693 | 830 | 85°7 | 106 | 782 














‘Results of ‘the Meteorological Observations taken at the Alipore ¢ 
, 5th to 1lth June 1881. 
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Hyrenomerer. Wimp. 
ee orate 

4 s 

3 ‘ 

<4 i gis Prevailing direction. 
Piel el# 

#|2/ 2/8 

2 > Ss | 


78°2 |0°035 | 77°2 | 90 | E hy S and variable 


783 | ‘OH | 774 /90/BSEandSEbyE | 974| 091 |Cloudy,ogdp. 










778 | ‘936 | 772 | 94 | Variable +» | 183 | 1°04 | Cloudy,o,9,d,p,4. 








791 | ‘976 | 78° | 98 | SSE and 8 «| $7 | 1:08 | Cloudy, 0, ae ; 

: m3 

79'7 | 985 | 788 ) 90 |S and SSW «| 78] 1°10 | Coudy,o, 9.9, % 

| 

+. 

803 1:00) | 793 | 89 |Sby W,SandSbyE ...| 67] Not | Cloudy, o, td. ] 
| mea , 

| sur *, 





79°7 0°982 | 78'7 | 89 | S, SSW and'8 by E 
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t Anches, he 
a pane mean pressure of the seven days vee 29568 
a average pressure of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office ww. =: 2.9578 ] 
) * 
‘The mean temperature of the seven aays ... woo lie wpe 
g ‘The average temperature of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office ve 858 Mal 
B rf The extreme variation of temperature during the seven auys pe we 188 i Tih 
+ The maximum temperature auring the seven days tos ep .. 900 = 
v3 Miles, iit 
- The highest velocity of the wind in one hour during the seven days * .., a 18 | 
is m ae 
‘The highest pressure of the wind on one square foot during the seven days ae 3 ae 
a % rT se 
The mean relative humidity during the seven days roe 91 ; 





ie sia fall of rain from 5th to 11th 


| ‘The average relative humidity of the corresponding period Ses 24 yeurs, 8. 6. Office 








June 1881 


The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office ... % 
The total fall from 1st January to 11th June 1881 ‘ 
- The average fall of the corresponding period for 24 years, 8. G. Office | er 12:9) 
“om mean pressure, temperature, &c., are deduced from the traces of the barograph and hermo 
n obrervations made at Gh, 10h, 16h, and 22h, ‘3 a. 
maximum and minimum temperatures are obtained from self-registering th 
are verified, and the readings have been corrected to a standard ¢ 


» the: 


Observatory, ‘They are exposed under a thatched shed open at the sides, : =e 


barometer readings as scxrechah Soman det st -tars 


“viene peerverce-saenecal’s 's Office. 


elements are obtained from Tables III, IV, and V of the official tables 


1 Ofie, and based on Regnault’s modifications of August’s formola. 


n of ere mo 


a Sacer eo perpen 


foot above the 





tS Observations taken at the Metéorological Office, 
. Ohowringhee, from 5th to 11th June 1881. 




























































TemPeraturr. | Hyoromerrr. 
| : 
g | 8 & 3 2 
4 . =f - - = 
gia} alela | blardi 
| § 2 a | = = > | 2 = 
e 2) re) @ | Ime | o | % a 
«| 6th. 76°2 80°8 80 728 0882 | = 754 OL ‘ 
| 6th 78° 82°8 48 73:0 “936 772 mo 
. Tth 773 80°3 40 763 900 |. 761 96 
; sth 792 846 76 170 87 | 778 91 ‘ 
} 9th a3 90°6 118 788 078 78° 89 ‘g 
10th 819 89'8 115 78°3 043 775 cr > 
} 1th 833 918 122-796 950 { 779 81 P 
4S 9 ‘a 
“yy The mean temperature of the seven days = ase os 997 Be 
The extreme variation of temperature during the seven days ... -» 190 Ss 
The maximum temperature during the seven days... the w- =91°8 fe 
‘ ° °/. ° . pe a 
The mean relative humidity during the seven days re oo =90 M 
vay 
© Mergorotoaican Orrice, Inpia, Joun Exiot, ee 
| Bay The 12th June 1881. for Meteorological Reporter to the Govt. of India. rr 
ces = = ————— —e : ae 
Calcutta and South-Eastern State Railway. & 





Statement showing Increases and Decreases in maundage of Staples carried over the line during the month * ee 





































of May 1881, as compared with the SEN period of May 1880. “4 
——— = = — = —— — Br 
1880, 1881, 1830, 1881. - ie 
STAPLES. Increase, | Decrease, a 
a Up. Down. Up. | Down, | Total. | Total. | im 
Mas. a 
"T26e 
210 
1,820 
1,578 
7729 
‘308 
4443 ts 
2,991 i,928 
20,495 | 87,778 
ws we » Mads 12,101 + 


in due to less imports at Basra and Canning ghits. 
; Meas, 1,177 


is due tb lees demands at selli stations owing to ‘abundant crop all over ‘Bengal. 3; eid 
— . — ose » Mds. 2,829 





» . 


Tux approximate figures for the period are as follow :— 
™ ' 





“ a The total traffic exhibits a falling off of 3} ad 
ah A comparative statement of the passenger traffic is appended— 


Coaching traffic for four weeks ending 23rd April 1881, and four weeks ending 24th April 1880. 








First Class. ° Second Class. Intermediatayy Ps" Whird Class. ‘Total 
r—_— {FOO nan Canney —-~ —_-5 
‘No, Rs “No. Rs. vi Rs. io. Rs, “No. 
1881 os on 8,417 4,377 11,662 55,019 44,852 83,520 7,11,268 650,762 
* 1880 ove os 3,409 42,492 10,654 56,927 48,897 40,250 6,74,469 657,219 
Increase ak 8 4,008 ass asses 36,790 arses . 
Decrease seen ‘Sis ovseee ee 4,045 6780 seseed! 














- In goods the Ss gen carried has incressed, bu Dut the z receipts have fallen by 7 per er cent., and nd this i is to be Saclhiniod os to have- 
staples having largely increased in weight carried ; but owing to the short distance conveyed over this liue, the receipts many 
not risen in proportion. - ‘3 
The staple statement shows the following fluctuations :-— 























IncrEasEs, ’ 
Mas, ¥ Rs. 
Cotton a a3 a is ae 618,140 1,240 
Coal, upwards . i aad ve 10,280 © «4 “ge ' 
Firewood “9 ix ted aoe an 16,350 GO. 
Rice ' te ste ve iva ooo 1,835,460 64,760 
‘. Other grains ne sss ave ie an 11,850 470 i 
Pulses ne ait ou ang a 19,400 7,010 phi | 
~~ ov : its aes ae ape 29,070 te 
Jaggree ais ou 755,320 30,920 = arn | 
Minerals . a 2.470 riatah a 
° Salt be . Fe 32,460 
Seeds ans $6 ‘ ae 2,21,240 73,010 “ 
Stone oe es ee ow ms 24,660 0 | 
Tobacco ie aay i sie me 35,670 19,310 
Total ie 7,283,210 2,36, 630 
Decreases. wes 
os ~. 
w sve ded ate ae tsk ssguet 
Tae doten ae bie ase at 1,420 44,290 
: Gareratent sr ae ite > te 11,830 32,480 ie 
Wheat ee ae se 1,58,260 114,540 ~ 
th Hides 8 oy att , pind no 
OS Cet 1,08880 


Railway material, foreign 
Total 


Remarks, 
from Cawn: and Agra to Howrah improved sligh 

+ Ousk ve iharedo en dootune of $0000 radtuia l’oned seal a rs Sects lsd. ’ 
” Firewood.—Principally despatched from stations on the Jubbulpore adjavent to Allahabad st saaak gat 
_. Rice—The demand a Calentta for export was fair, but not so good as last year ; carriage of rice to u 

’ payee breeches Pombrittewe hedges ont - West. 
 Lron.—Prices favoutaltle to ad ‘was taken to obtain 6 

ECA apa ree aaticle. ie ootana ad ; : 





t Didig oo train-mile, pasting materials carried on M 





Tnorease 


——— 


Coaching. 

Rs. a. Be 
~ we o $138 7 
ingens ww OD 


_ 


- - -~ O12 





69,600 


—_—— 


Goods. 
Ra, a. 





aintenance and Revenue Account— 








612 674 
64 6 629 
08 0 047 
sense re 





mileage increase—hours 531. 
a Fiance is because of the shunting engines employed at Patna and Mugulserai in place of band labour. 
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“UM EARP INDIAN RAILWAY. 


ending 23rd th 1881. 


Btatement showing the Totals and ‘Increases and Decreases of Staples duritig four 1, woooks ; ‘ # 

















































” 8,283,410 8,55,870 
56,050 5 

oo 7,383,670 954,910 
090 ’ 


70,820 83,900 

9,300 11,880 

on] 9.520 8,180 

oe 5,40 700 
i 25,180 41,630 | 

os 15.480 | . 12,120 

oe 4,460 5,760 

21,070 24,210 

5,950 6,040 

26,260 18,010 

10,620 7,060 

on 2,360 1,530 

ove 6,400 7,890 

” 7,04,790 5,40,250 


5,960 3,080 
oe 1,852,720 1,49,880 
56,652,510 | 24,11,030 | 22,534,000 








Waiont. AMOUNT. 





1880, 1881. | 1880. 








Mas, Mas. Rs. 
4,060 5,00 1,620 
3,950 3.300 6,510 

12,220 13,700 440 
1,820 2,200 2,650 

14,600 14,340 | 11,300 

5,260 6,740 Los 


4,22,120 4,582,400 2, 07. 200 
14,02,780 10,71,370 
8,530 





8,16,590 
97,160 
1, pe: 70 
49,200 





65,800 
wo 
78,040 
2,564,450 
17,020 
58,250, 
22,720 
19,000 
15,150 
7,210 
1,45,250 
19,270 
41,740 
28,550 








ee 5,270 5,060 





55,56,790 














riaso | 106,070 








1,96,00 
1,40,410 
12,140 
1,03,460 | 
416,280 
5,330 | 
8.400 
2,540 | 
6,190 
6.40 | 
25,510 | 
12,450 












78,260 





efoke 
Havin 


Pi 

















__ Spprosimate Return of Traite for week ended sth Tune ' v8 e 1,507 1 miles open, 


Ooacnine TRAPHIC. 


3,482,269 | 62,30,701 6 0 | 414,090,191 80 1,34,06,603 3 8 arse 1 5/1,90,20,001. 


5,655,220 | 54,34,488 18 0 | 4,34,33,838 80 /1,40,30,601 1 6) 4,17,908 12 1 1,98,82,098 10 7} 1,108,750] 2 


17 0 8 32310 4 “on 451 6 nto 
| B.64e,863 }s0.on727 8 5 | 412,96,887 10 /1,45,05,018 0 7| 5,792 6 011,00,79,007 10 0 1.008880 


aeeene 


4 101,66 9 0| 15,68,515 20.) 487814 3 4). LAOy™ 5) BROT 1g 47185 | 105,287 


RASTERN BENGAL RAILWAY. 
Approruate Return of Traffic for week ended 4th June 1881 on 175} miles open. 


—— SS 








CoacnIne ‘TRavric. “Manonam bien ann MimmRaL 
Other earnings 
(estimated). 


993,068 659,120 0 0 %5,46,756 0 | 7,55,303 0 0 54,264 0 0 


33,2533] 20,517 0 0 | —1,88,028 ©] 27,560 0 0] 2918 0 O/ 51,001 0 0) 
194 19 7 4 © 978 13 160 8 1 1615 9) 206 15 2) 





935,106 | 7,15;767 ** 45,10,764 0 | 7,798,554 0 0 87,162 0 0 |ns.siase 0° 


a == ee 





* Ra, 106 inc On account carriage of Revenue Stores. 
BENGAL PROVINCIAL RAILWAYS. 
Weekly Statement of Traffic Receipts. . 


TS PRO 
RUCRIPTS POR WEEK ENDING Toe 
+ 





stra Apel To 24th April | To 23rd April 
1881. 1880. 1881. 


ste “o's 
104 0 0 
13,583 0 0 


2125 0 0 
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glia eth = a 
% © ONTENTS. . ‘ 5 
; ‘ “a 
vd Sa haat | 
Page. | Page. ; &| 
Cc. es vee BBL | RESULTS of the Meteorological Observations Sri the 4 *| 
; 558 | Alipore Observatory from 12th to 18th June 188 ano 
.* Coreen 2) ae sigs 665 | Table ¢. mainte Feconted at Stations in iene in wx 
¢ 1 European General Hospital at Dar- a May 1881... 601 $ 
ie?" a ear Results - the ‘Thermometrical ‘Observations taken at tho 
it shh Raintall, Weather, aud State and ] mn 
+ Bromects ie, props fate different districts of | Meveorclogionl Cs Otic, Chowringhas, from arg to 10th or 
; mment during the week ‘ 
i a Sand he 1th June ti Lge iat 5oL Statement showing the total amount of “Peattic and 
sid 1 urrent of ‘ood-grains, Firewood and Tolls on the eencrapare. Hizb Level, Taldunda, * 
districts of Pongal for = fortnight ending Midnapore, Hidgellee Tidal, Arrah, Western Main and 
rd 16) 41881 ° Food’ Fixswood 508 Patua Canals, for the month of April 1881 o¢ » 608 ; 
. rices-current 0 18, e 
ee + oth ante the Marts of Boney or _ fortuignt Nalhati State Railway .., 2 610 4 
{ ending 15th June 1881 598 Weekly return of Traffic Receipts on Indian. Railways ... 619 Be 
CALCUTTA PORT TRUST. 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT—MARINE—CALCUTTA PORT TRUST. . 
\ * | Caleutta, the 15th June 1881. 
; ¢ 
; RESOLUTION. 


, 


4, Rrav— 

; a The, Administration Report of the Commissioners for making Improvements in te 
PS te Port of Calcutta for the year 1880-81. 
"4. ©The total value of the property held by the Commissioners at the close 
| © — of the year estimated, with reference only to the amount actually expended on 
Bag works andin the ‘formation of Reserve Funds, but exclusive of the value 
_ of the foreshore lands made over to the Trust by Government free of charge, 
Mo Be. 1,27 36,752, thns— 


_. Expenditure on jetties and works for the accommodation 
aa > of sea-going vessels s+ 49,638,042 










Expenditure on whar jetties and landin g-stages for the. > ; *, 
_accommodati PU and traeay to connect. d, re 
railway with and jetties 98, 477 . 
; iture on buoys, moorings, anchor veseels, ‘and boats, &e. 10,39,974 ies 
~* Investment for Jetty Reserve Fund ad 9,920 . % 
for Port ditto aed Pee ee aie 38,64,250 
for Deprecintion Reserve Fund... x! 199,995 
for Insurance ditto ued 41,094 


- = Woraioaul A ~ 5 
x PETES, WS. Ngan ea Sith 



















m ; 





; a 











hee The addition made to the value of the Port»property during the year 
under re was Rs. 6,25,941, of which Rs. 17,426 were gontributions to. the 
. Reserve unds, the balance, Rs. 6,08,515, being the amount spent on improve- 
; metits. a 4 #. ty i 
a, The above expenditure has been met from the following sources :— es | 
c P eh Rs. ae 4 
* ‘ «By loan from Government (te-payable) ra Pr 25,100 # 
ay \ “Less unexpended balance = ss. oe . # eo “a < 3 
‘ _—__ C aE ue 
\ 59)84,078 pe 
pat By loan from Government (not re. payable) Wee 17,65,000 a 
eS Contribution from Government towards purchase of land ... 74,584 es 
bets Ditto ditto ditto landing-stage at ‘ phere 
ae Prinsep’s Ghat on sae a 10,000 act =| 
oe . Contribution from Government towards purchase of River ei 
bi . Police Block sks See sue 11,650 
i From sale of surplus land ‘es pos aa 4,07,817 ¢ 
eet From revenue derived from works since formation of . Piss 
- Trust * ws “ see .  44:88,628 i 
= 187,860,762. 5) 4 71% 
ae, bef ine "ag 
y 2. The liabilities of the Trust on the 31st March last amounted to. * . 
Rs, 70,18,564 made up as follows :— : a 
a Re. jak 
ae Consolidated debt re-payahle —... és vw 62,68,564. & 
oe Port:book-debt not re-payable .., sxe ad 17,65,000 4 * 


ass Total ..: | 70,18,664 e 
et ’ 40,9700 

a The total re-payable debt, which amounted to Rs, 58,40,349 when the 
1& Act for the amendment of the Calcutta Port Improvement’ Act of 1870 
4) ,* *” {LV (B.C.) of 1880] became law, has thus been reduced by Rs, 86,785. By'the 


. ‘ orders of the Government of India in the Financial Department, issued in Ma 

_ September 1878, the further grant of loans by Government under the Public —* 
irom Works Loan Act was prohibited, and it became necessary for the Commissiobers 
4% to look to the open market for such loans as they might in future require. ‘T'o ae 


‘enable them to do this the amending Act of 1880 provided that such loans should 
only beontracted with the sanction of the local Government and on the  » 
security of the whole, or, with the permission of Governmentyof any part ofthe 
» *. property of the Trast, and that the Commissioners should form a sinking fund a 
. “‘to pay off within 30 years any loan that might be negociated. It was then ] 
. believed that these provisions would suflice to protect the creditors of the Trust 
» and it was hoped, in the words of the Lieutenant-Governov’s resolution ve oe 
d 





Fe 










a year, that ‘‘the ample security afforded by their property and income, and 
pie provided: by the recent law, would place the Commissioners in a position of » 
i? . eredit as borrowers in the open market.” ‘hese anticipations have unfortu- — 
* * nately not been realized. The Commissioners invited tenders during the past 
year fora loan of ten lakhs of rupees, but no response was made, and it was 258 

on enquiry that the Banks objected to some of the clausesef theAct. The 
Advocate-General was consulted on the question and recorded the follow 


» Opinion :— ** . a 
** Although I think that persons lending money to the Be oan under th : 
is Provisigne of Bengal Act IV of 1880 would be’ practically porns yet thie eae 






; exist doubtless legal objections which may be taken to tho scheme de “ 
aa by. tliat Act with referenge to loans and the remedies relating thereto. 
- © ©" has lately becothe usual. to make 1 re-payable in default of nt of 
















ae conttary, there is an express provision by e principal may be ti 
¥ “ thirty years. , : * . Eee oe 





- “Furthermore, no individual de -holder has any ind 

; in the event of any instalment of interest being ghey 
remedies by decree and “execution, ox the. 

a civil court, are taken away from individual deb 

Cy ead” = ieee a receiver ‘is i 


* 


























* - py 
= gnanner provided" by that section. The objections ‘above noticed ty a 
ee digec eden 53 Stand in'the Been ohio. propedsh loan ira up. Sections 1 atts, | 
puernin he ; — ag to flow out’ of the provisions of “section 17, are, I presume, ‘falso i 
~o ea to. * : 
“ Under these circumstances the Act must, I think, be altered in such a manner as to 
i get. rid of the two principal objections above noticed; consequently sections 
17, 18, and !9 must. be omitted. 
Me “As a member of the Select Committee I did not foresee the difficulties which have 
4 arisen.» I thought that practical safety under the immediate supervision of the 
3 local Government, entailing no serious expenses, would have been a sufficient 
‘ inducement to persons to lend money.” 
? With the consent of the Government of India a new Act (I of 1881) has 
. ‘been passed by the Bengal Council which, it is believed, will do away with the 
objections entertained by capitalists to lending money to the Commissioners. 
The security offered certainly appears ample, and the credit of the Trust 
should not be affected in any way by such reductions in charges as are in 
» ¢ontemplation. It is always open to the Commissioners and Government 
to revise the scale of charges to meet the requirements of the Trust, though, 
for his own part, the Lieutenant-Governor believes that the removal of 
- burdens upon trade will in the end improve the income and financial position 
, of the Port. 
8. The total expenditure on new works during the year amounted to 
* Rs. 6,19,589, of which Rs. 3,09,280 were spent on jetty works, Rs. 1,42,170 
on the inland vessels wharves, Rs. 58,436 on the tramway, Rs. 20,067 on the 
'. flowrah foreshore road, and Rs, $9,682 on miscellaneous works. 


© The chief improvements effected by the Commissioners were the follow- 
ing :—A new jetty (No. 8) was constructed at a cost of Rs, 84,058. The 
jetty embankment continued to make satisfactory progress. (The total 
Jength of the work to be carried out is 2,235 lineal feet, of which 1,418 feet, 
have been sanctioned and taken in hand, Of the sheet piling mecessary 
for this work, 891 feet had been driven up to the end of 1879-80; the 
* remaining 522 feet were completed during the year under review. and , 
the formation of the embankment has proceeded ‘simultaneously with the 
pile driving.) The spaces between the sheds have been metalled .to allow 
ts to have access to. the jetty heads, and the tramway lines have been . 
relaid on the jettiesso as to suit the present arrangements of the: sheds. 
The import shed at No. 1 jetty was taken down and re-erected at No. 4 
¥g on, the completion of the latter, and there are now four jetties at 
'* “which cargo can be landed directly into the sheds without the use of trollies. 
The road between Aheereetoliah and Nimtollah Ghats, a length of 668 feet, 
was widened by 18 feet. The embankment between No. 8 jetty and Chandpal , 
Ghat is now nearly completed. Two floating stages for the convenience of 
' the inland boat traffic habe been finished. Further extensions, amounting in 
all. to 5,100 feet, have been made-to the tramway. A new anchor vessel to 
k e the Cavery which was sanctioned in July 1880 is nearly ready, and 
the following works are in progress—twenty new wagons for the tramway, a 
& i i hopper barge, engines for the old hopper barge, and new engines and a 
» boiler for the Vectis. “py 4 
| "6 4. Mhe gross income from the jetties amounted to Rs. 7,24,900, and the 
 netincome after deduction of expenditure to Rs. 2,52,979, the corresponding 
ures for the previous year being Rs. 6,69,654 and Rs. 2,02,077. The risé in | 
receipts which has been entirely on import cargo, was due to ap increase # 
quantity of goods, principully cotton piece-goods, twist and yarn, © — 
g over the jetties. The increase of expenditure is said to be chiefly aa 
the charges necessary for working the new jetty No. 8) which, bas® | 
fr the greater pas the year. "There was an increase also in the a 
r repairs of nedrly"Rs, 7,000. The proportion of expenditure to gross. 
‘was. nearly ,70 per cent. in the year under review, as against 64 per aay 
+ iy : 


















. » * . " id 

number of ships (193) using the jetties was greater by one onl ia 
se lai “a the average tonnage (1,080) of each vessel zi ah 

yet been.# The rate of clearance,seems to be but little ‘ 


a 
id * K 
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“+ Mhe following statethent shows the extent to which the 







































utilized by vessels trading’at the ‘port :— “’ a oe 
* * pet j 
oe = ae a +. ares =e tt ged 
* A =< La - } - » ’ 
\@ |g |** | ee, f= |* |teeaee [ae * 
§ | bs sz | css ay | Eee | * 
2/3] ¢ g 262 | § 3 | ie! 1 
= aus eS £ = 7 5 saad 3 2 g 5 ; 
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5. The income and expenditure on account of the tramway havé this 


year for the first time been shown separately from those for the inland vessels 
wharves. Excluding, therefore, the former items, the figures for the wharves,  * 


alone for the past three years appear to be as follow :— 


ue 


# 


1878-79 
1879-80 
1880-81 


It is pointed out, however, that the charge for in 
“ture of 1878-79 and 1879-80, comprised a considerable sum on account of the’ , 
.tramway. The tolls collected at the inland vessels wharves show an increase 
‘of Rs. 84,747 as compared with the previous year, the ,total amount bein 

Rs. 3,70,568. The anticipations expressed last year that the railway een | 

. to an increasing extent absorb the grain and seed traffic to the detriment 


» 


¥ 


* Income. Expenditure, (osu . 
Rs. Rs: ; 

3,79,3875 2,01,927 4 

3,46,022 2,47,516 

3,76,444 1,92,091 


terest included in the expendi- 


] 


of. wharves’ receipts have not been fulfilled in the year under review as the  . 
tolls from these two sources, are higher by Rs. 41,000 than in 1879-80. «There 
has, on the other hand, been a falling off of Rs. 8,292 under the head of “ Tolls 


from jute.” 


6. The new agreement between the Eastern Bengal Railway Company and 


the Commissioners regarding the working of the tramway, came into operation 
durjng the past year. Under it the Commissioners have made over to: the . 
Railway Company the terminal charges and the amounts paid for loading» — 
and “unléading goods, while the Company defrays the charges for the * — 
supply oftcdolie labour, and pays ‘to the Port a monthly rental of Rs. 1,000 — 
for the premises occupied at Armenian Ghit and Ruthtollah, The t 
Pager the new system amount to Rs. 1,12,026, 

Rs. 1,34,901 under the old in the previous year. 
_ apparent only, and disappears if the rent now paid by the Railway Com 
* and the decrease in expenditure, amounting to Rs. 25,096, be taken into 
a Sag was Rs. 30,557, as against Rs 28,536 in 1 

The. advant offered by the tramway are fully appreciated by 
i Seen ublic, and there is no doubt that its extension to Chane 

; an 


earnings shown’ 


F deration. , The net re 


» 
, aa 


d the increased facilities for its use, which the additional rolli 


a 
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The falling off is, hov , 


wow under construction will afford, will further add> to its _popul it 





_. render it a very profitable source of income to the Commissioners. — 
- * 9. «The receipts and ordinary 
_ Bank Lands varied little from the, 





expendititré on account 
a Da ious 
? 4 ed u : 











* 8. The following table exhibits the gross income, expenditure, and — i. 
+ profits of the Harbour Master’s Department, or Port Proper, for the past ten Se 


years :— a + 4 

. Groas Income. Expenditure. Profit. * 4 

. . Rs. "Rs. Rs. 4 

1871-72. ra bes 4,48,111 2,80,939 1,67,172 a 

1872-73 ah bas 543,020 3,95,186 1,47,852 4 

1878-748 toe A,26,974 3,84,858 42,116 5 r 
1874075 Ses see 4,25,390 419,923 * 5,467 
1875-76 e ... ose 4,350,551 4,24,931 5,620 
q 1876-77 Sea ‘sab 4,69,290 4,23,566 45,724 
y 1877-78 sé ace 6,10,171 4,28,909 1,81,262 
1878-79 see tas 5,80,184 3,98, 106 1,82,078 
~ 1879 80 es v —-8,61,299 392,853 1,68,946 
1880-81 aes 4,953,644 4,63,514 80,189 


The net income for the year under review exhibits a very considerable falling ; 
off as compared with the years immediately preceding it. Nono of these can, 
however, be taken as normal years. The Madras famine caused a large 
influx of shipping at the commencement of the period, and the subsequent 
depression-of trade led to the detention in port for long periods of a large 
number of, vessels in 1878 and 1879. The receipts, moreover, were enhanced 

_»in the latter year, as was explained in the Resolution reviewing the Commis- 
sioners’ Report for 1879-80, by the payment of a debt of Rs. 36,000 by Govern- 
ment. It is to be noted also, that the chargo for Depreciation, which 

» amounted to Rs. 140 only in 1879-80, was unusually high in 1880-81, amounting ‘ 
to Rs. 80,940, and including the cost of anew anchor vessel to replace the 
Cavery. Vhe Lieutenant-Governor has recently drawn the attention of the 4a 
Commissioners to the question of the Annual Depreciation charge, and the 
correct method of treating the Reserve Depreciation Fund. 

9. It is satisfactory to observe that the total number of vessels entering 
the port during the year (984) was higher than it has been for the last, fifteen * 
years, setting aside the abnormal periods 1876-77 and 1877-78. The number 
of canal steamers has risen from 128 in 1878-79, to 163 in the year under review! 
The average tonnage of these vessels though still very high (2,581 tons) shows 
a slight tendency to decrease, having reached 2,680 tons in the preceding year, 
and 2,714 in 1878-79. The following table exhibiting the number of sailing 
vessels and steamers visiting the port during the last eleven years, and their 
* averdge tonnage, shows conclusively the tendency of the genesal trade of the 
‘port to pass away from the former class of shipping :— 









Sailing vessels Steamers, 
Sa eeneerin, —_—_—————s7 
‘ Number. fours: Number. creer. 
; 1870-71 & 672 991 259 1,268 gy 
Sig, 1871-72 Ae 655 1,052 300 1,439 
: 1872-73 vel 615 1,024 338 1,523 * 
’ 1873-74 i 552 1,027 429 1,488 
a 1874-75 ia 473 1,037 454 1,740 
sae? 875-76 ie 508 1,083 406 |, 1,785 
age 1876-77 be 609 1,164 5d2¢ 1,788 F 
aR 1877-78 i‘ 646 1,149 726 71,810 
Be? 1878-79 » iA 478 1,112 489 1,838 j 
faccopaae-- 2879.80 oa 454 1,250 442 1,920 , 
“ie \ 1880-81 478 1,194 506 1,994 


10. -The number of accidents to ships within the jurisdiction of the 
oe te ame “negr — 1 pate fom) ie in, evo cope 
any serious damage done. © Oape Verde when dropping down river, 
12th August 1880, forged over a buoy in Garden Reach and:knocked 
her bottom, and the Meinam when lying at anchor ‘sustained ¢con- 
blo.damage owing to the steam ship City of Venice, in charge of a pilot, 
ginto.her. In neither of these «eases was the Assistant Harbour 

dto blanie. The floating fire-engine Hooghly was kept under steam 
out the year, and was employed on sixteen occasions, Kone of se fase a. 

, d.sea-going vessels was of Ds character; ‘but the *- 

te tadlise to e Cape Verde on the ogcasion of the oh 
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alii 








A x! y é * a ‘ Mane 
+ accident to that vessel. Some difficulty is said to be experienced in kéeping 

. thé floating fire-engine under weigh while the pumps are being worked, as also in *_ 
“turning her in a narrow channel. To obviate this itis proposed to fit her with 
twin screws worked by separate engines. The Lieutenant-Governor will 
await the report of the Commissioners on this point. All the moorings 
belonging to the port were examined during the-year, and where necessary 
repaired. ‘T’wo new sets of moorings were laid down at,Meteabruj Ghat 
for oil ships, and one swinging mooring off Calcutta. It appears from the 
report of? the, Députy Conservator’. that considerable inconvenience was 
fal for want of mooring accommodation in August, tember, and a 
ber, and the Commissioners have in consequence provided in the Budget.” ~ 
Estimates for the current year for the expenditure necessary for laying an | | 
additional line of moorings from Chandpal Ghat to Fort Point, to replace 
the accommodation lost by the silting up of the moorings at Prinsep’s Ghat 
and Hastings. ’ 

11. The Return of dredging operations, which was not satisfactory last 

year, is even less so in that under review, as will appear from the following 
































table — 
_ = a Se ee Se 
PARTICULARS. 1880-81. 1879-80. | 1878-79. 1877-78. | 1876-77. | 1878-76. |, 1874-75. 
i oS —— 1 } 7 ] 
Namber ofdaysundersteam aes 178 | hal 152 221 192, 100 24 
» Ofhours — ditto oe fas 1,029 1,418 1,161 1,800 1,563 1,665 1,848 
of barges filled ob. caus’ ~ seep 427 64 508 1,230 988 | 1,064 686 
of cubic feet dredged... | 1,067,500 | 1,535,000 | 1,482,000 | 8,076,000 | 2,471,500 | 2,635,500 | 1,716,686 
| aceasta cee | cesar | atesaeieseseree ooenemmaveonens| oes SS paisa 
, | Rs. Re. Rs. Rs | Rs. Re. Rs. ¢ 
Cost of establishment oes. evn oi oe 138,547 15,949 16,220 15,829 15,487 15,724 16,724 
» Ofworking expenses. 00. wwe 6114 8,805 9,504 1,946 | 10,009 11,738 12,286" 
»» of repairs ar ae) ne 18,782 6,571 870 12,088 | 11,639 7,089 597% 
ee -_--- a ee | 
Total... 35,448 | 80,725 35,594 | 40,858 37,175 35,401 34,934 
Amount earned by barges ... . ate 6,826 18,071 24,510 80,001 | 14,307 | oe noe : 
Netcost of dredging ... | 26,617 12,654 11,284 10,857 22,868 35,401 34,53 
Rate per 1,000 cubic feet... 24°03 2 76 35 92 1" 2s 











It is explained that during four months the dredger was laid “ap for’ repairs, ~ 
*. and that for the whole year one barge only was at work. The latter fact, com- 
. bined with the employment of the Jetty in towing vessels through the 
bridge, is said to account for the small earnings from towage. ny 
. 12. The Moyapore Powder Magazine was inspected twice, and was 
' found to be in good order. The total quantity of powder stowed in it was 
100,257tbs., besides 30 sample packages, and 264 ammunition packages; of this 
amount 32,832tbs., 34 sample packages, and 29 ammunition packages, remained *~ 
in store on the 30th April last. 
13. The total amount paid as license fees for cargo and passenger boats, 
and. the number of boats surveyed and licensed were as follows :—RKs. 18,420 
r paid by 5,548 cargo-boats, and Rs. 7,154 by 2,060 ordinary passenger boats; 
ctaggiaseen ger steamers, two flats, and one udgerow. Rs. 2,303 were received | 
for licenses to manjhis, and Rs. 393 as registering charges. mh 
14. The question of the advisability of carrying out permanent improve-* — 
ments from tal, and devoting surplus revenue to reducing the chi of 
the jetties, wharves, and Port, has been prominently before Gorersiiniaal 
connection with the Budget Estimates for the current year, and is noticed — 
at length by the Commissioners in their present report. The Govertim 
“+ still in correspondence with them as to the proper mode of giving full effect. 
i the bce iaepictaber: views upon this subject. The proposals o 
hee missioners with reference to the provision of Bonding accommodation, 
erection of a Tea warehouse, have not yet. come before Government in. 
complete forth. The Lientenant-Governor has said that he desires to 
16 Opinion of the mercantile community upon, these schemes. He is glad te 
observ tha the removal of the municipal ptmping station*from Chand 
GhAt is now in a fair way of being carried out. : i 
15. The question of the amalgamation’ of thé'duties 
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of the Port 0: 
th'those of the Port Commissioners, was taken ‘up again during the year 


a mga 
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A te stfoeest # : * ¢ ; 


fag i ® But we recommend that the port aj ches, including the light-ships, li : i} 
ae A houses, buoying and survey, the expenditure on Sthich in to be ay . i 
Port Funds, should be transferred to the Port Commissioners. “ 
(3) Under this arrangement the Port Officer would not be transferred to the Port 
Commissioners, but would remain in charge of the Pilot Service and of all 
duties connected with*vessels under the Government of Bengal. He wéuld 
conduetjthe quarterly examinations of masters, mates, engineers, and pilots, 
an@ make such surveys under the Passengers Act as are required by Govern- 
ment. «These duties are, however, hardly sufficient to occupy the whole 
tinfe and attention-of the Port Officer, and the Committee think that“they  * 
Wah, eae with advantage be amalgamated with the duties of the Superintendent, 
of Marine. 


=" (4) If the appointment is to be maintained separate from thai of the Superintendent 

, of Marine, the title of the offieer holding it should be changed, and the 
officer of the Commissioners, now known as Deputy Conservator and 
Harbour Master, should be styled the Port Officer. 

(5) Thé officer in charge of the port approaches should be styled the Deputy 
Conservator. He should he a thoroughly trained Marine Surveyor, and 
his head-quarters should be at Diamond Harbour. 

(6) The block of the port approaches to be made over to the Port Commissioners 
without any charge for interest, provided the Port Commissioners agree to 
maintain and renew it as may be necessary. 

(7) Before the transfer is made, Act XII of 1875 should be amended, and the 
schedule of port dues for Caleutta, increased from four annas to six annas 

»per’ton, a corresponding reduction of 15 percent. being made in the schedule 
of pilotage charges. : 
(8) The office establishment now employed under the Port Officer on work in 
ae connection with the port approaches, to be taken over, as far as necessary, 
by the Port Commissioners ; the officer in charge of the Pilot Service to 
retain the establishment now employed on this work. 
(9) The officers and men employed on the survey. light-vessels, &e., connected with 
: the port approaches, to retain, ou their transfer to the Port Commissioners, 
all the privileges they now enjoy in regard to pension and leave. 
The Lieutenant-Governor concurred in the views taken by the Committee 
‘which he recommended for the acceptance of the Government of India. The, & 
Supreme Government has consented generally to the proposal, and the neces-~ 
sary ements for carrying it into effect are now under consideration. 
16. .An important addition has been made to the duties of the Commis- 
sioners by their investure with all the powers conferred on the local Govern- 
ment by chapter II of the Merchant Shipping Act of last year, except the powers , 
of appointing a Judge and Assessors for the Court of Survey under sections, 14 

.* and 15, and of making rules under section 68 of the Act. Se 

' 17. The new Act for the amendment of Act 1V(BC.) of 1880 provides 

for the appointment of an extra Port Commissioner, which will enable the 

interests of Howrah to be represented. It also empowers the local Government F 

to make rules to regulate the employment of European sailors and others in the 

. This provision was necessary, as it was discovered that the Commissioners 

could not by their bye-laws interfere to prevent the unnecessary exposure to the 
sun of sailorson bourd ships within their jurisdiction. = 

Mies» 18, An arrangement has now been arrived at between the Commissioners 

ae “and the Calcutta Municipal Corporation, under which the latter has consented 

to e the cost of filtered water supplied to the shipping at the jetties, from 

ae Ra to Rs. 4 per 1,009 gallons. : : ‘ ; 

- 19. The Commissioners held 28 meetings during the year, the attendan iw 

; ich was satisfactory and testifies to the strong interest taken by them, 

“a8 8. body, in their important duties.’ Mr. Buckland was Chairman of the _ 

u's ‘ % . . 

issioners throughout the year, an oflice which he resigned shortly after its 

his retirement from the service of Government. The Cammissioners” + 

eed on record their appreciation of ‘the services which e rend , 

Port Trust during the time that he held the office of Chairman, ee: 
at his retirement. ; 2 1x: Ne 

The | of Government are again due to the Commissioners gene- 

their Vice-Chairman, Mr.,W. Duff Bruce in particular, for the _ 

ner in which the affairs of the Trust have been conducted during j 

er review. RS 
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ae By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, a 









THE INDIAN FACTORIES ACT. , 








No."12—712, dated Simla, the 27th May 1881. ; 
From—Tue Hon’siz ©. Grant, os., Offg. Secy, to the Govt. of India, Home, 
Revenue and Agricultural Department, ; 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. Pie 


In inviting the attention of the Government of Bengal to the Factories 
Act (No, XV) of 1881, I am desired to convey to you the following observa- 
tions regarding the principles which Should be observed in its administration. _ 

2. The Act, it will be seen, does notapply to indigo factories or premises ~~ 
situated on and used solely for the purposes of tea or coffee plantations; nor 
to temporary establishments wherein operatives are employed for less than 
four months in the year; nor to comparatively small undertakings providing 
work on any day for leas than one hundred persons. Moreover, the restric- 
tions which it imposes on the hours of labour extend only to children; and, 
except in so far as the Act provides for the fencing of machinery and notice of 
accidents, it does not impose any obligation on mill-owners for the protection 
of adults. , 

3. The scope of the law is thus comparatively limited, and it will be» 
apparent that, in framing it, the most careful regard has been paid to the repre- 
sentations of the mill-owners and commercial and other associations which 
have memorialised the Government of India on the subject of factory legisla- 
tion. Indeed, consistently with the objects in view, it would have been 
scarcely possible to frame a more moderate measure; and the Governor- 
General in Council believes that the uneasiness which is still felt in some 
quarters regarding its possible effects on the manufacturing industries is caused , 
not so much by objection to the protection of children and to the fencing of 
machinery as by the fear that the provisions designed for these purposes may 

injudiciously worked to the detriment of legitimate operations. Such appre- 
hensions are not altogether unnatural; for there is always a ‘tisk that, in the 
‘absence of suitahle precautions, administrative zeal in enforcing a new law 
may overstep due limits and prove injurious to the conduct of commercial 
enterprise. Similar difficulties, however, have been satisfactorily surmounted 
in England; and, having regard to the great importance of providing for the 
people of this country fresh outlets for surplus labour, and of avoiding all 
unnecessary restraints upon industrial employment, the Governor-General in 
Connell desires to impress upon all Local Governments the necessity of regu- © 
lating the machinery of inspection and of selecting the inspecting agency in 
such a manner as to prevent all reasonable cause of complaint. The Govern- 
ment of India attach great importance to the choice of Inspectors, who, while 
they will take care that the provisions of the Act are honestly aud thoroughly 
¢earried out, will discharge their duties in the most conciliatory manner. 


4, On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that, although many 
factories are managed on enlightened and liberal principles, yet the enquiries — 
of the Bombay Commission of 1875 did undoubtedly disclose the existence in 
many Places of fare defects in factory management; and it was to prevent 
the possibility of such absues that the present law was enacted. In ere 
ation of the important interests involved, and in deference to the opitiions of 
~. many of the local Governments and public bodies and associations 

the restrictions which were at first thought necessary have been very m¢ 
_ relaxed. In one respect, indeed, viz., in the reduction to seven years of the 
a of, eee e at which a child may be employed, the Governor-General in — 
Ee cil does not-yet feel sure that relaxation may not have been carried too 

- far. He has assented to the experimental adoption of the existing limit on the 
that children of seven years of age are at present largely employed 

without apparent injury to them; and that several local Goi 
10 the limit of eight years as fixed in the Bill'too high. But’ 
. that the working of hereon in the law will need the arefull 

that it cannot'be miaintained unless it is found beyond doubt to p 

za late measure of protection to children of tender years. 
ois I am to requestthat the rules framed under s¢ 18, 
it ‘Government of India ; and a | y 
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F 5 y GENERAL DEPARTMENT,—MISCELLANEOUS. 
ei Dated the \7th June 1881. 
: R RESOLUTION. - 
es Pea +e 
Me (1) “The Indian Factories Act, 1881.” 
i: Soy (2) Letter from the Governmentiof India, in the Home, Revenue and Agricultural 
een De ent, No 12—712 of the 27th May 1881, conveying the observations 


of His Excellency the Governor-Gonoral in Council regarding the principles 
: which should be observed in the administration of the Act. 
» (8)gLetter from the Commissiéner of the Presidoncy, Division, No. 38MR of the 9th 


MOR June, submitting with remarks a set éf Rules wnder section 18 of the Act; 
; drawn up by him in communication with the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
ee and the Magistrates of the 24-Pergunnahs and Howrah, as directed in the 

. orders of this Government, No. 3303 of the 24th March iast. 


The orders of the Government of India, explaining the manner and spirit 
in which the Factories Act is to be worked, will be published along with this 
Resolution in the Calcutta Gazette, and circulated to all officers having to do 
with the administration of the Act. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor believes thut*he will best ensure that 
efficient and conciliatory discharge of the duties of Inspectors under section 3 
of the Act, upon which so much stress is laid by the Government of India, by 
leaving those duties, as a general rule, in the hands of the District Magistrates, 
within the local limits of their jurisdictions. For the present, therefore, no 
special appointments of Inspectors will be made by this Government, save in 

leutta and the 24-Pergunnahs. In Calcutta the Deputy Commissioner of 
Policé, and in the 24-Pergwinahs (where the district ofiicer is alréady over- 
worked) the Senior Joint-Magistrate for the time being, will, on the Ist July, 
“be appoirited ez-oficio Inspectors. The Commissioners of Divisions, and in 
Calcutta the Commissioner of Police, will be vested with powers to hear 
appeals from the orders of Inspectors subordinate to them under section 12(c) 

of the Act. 

8. Under seetion 5 the Civil Surgeons, or such other persons practising 
medicine or surgery as the local Government may, from time to time, appoint 
inthis behalf for any local areas, are to act as certifying Surgeons, ‘There is ~ 

, no provision in the Act tor the payment of fees to certifying Surgeons, and the 
Liéutenant-Governor considers ee any fees allowed must be paid by Govern- 
mént.” He thinks that for the present a fee of four annas for each child 

~ presented for examination under section 5 should be suflicient. The Commis- 

sionér of Police and Gommissioners of Divisions must report at once what 
medical men they would recommend for appointment, and what local area they 
would assign to each. Civil Surgeons may be allowed to do the work, where 

this is convenient both to them and to employers of labour, and must do it 

outside Calcutta until other arrangements are sanctioned. For Calcutta, nomi- 

nations must be made before the 25th instant. The main point to be borne in 

mind by Commissioners in submitting their recommendations is the conveni- 

ence of employers and employés; and the nearest qualified medical man 
ule, b2 selected for appointment. 

— The attention of the Inapectoes is drawn to section 7 of thé Act, under 

which the intervals for food and rest to be allowed to children have to be fixed 

the local Government for each factory, after ascertaining as far as possible 

existing practice in such factory, and the wishes of the occupier thereof. a 

: ne ¢hould be lost, after the Act comes into force, in settling with employers 

5 cmap of relaxation, and reporting them to Government for approval. 

‘Tho rules which the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to lay down under _ 

18 are set forth in the schedule below. They will be published at one’; 

eral information, and submitted to the Government of Indfa, as requested ©. 
er already quoted. No-rules regarding the “fencing of machinery 

ng” in factories for the present laid down. The Act itsélf, in. 
















nd 12, provides all that is immediately necessary.” the » 
vernor will be prepared to prescribe any rules which experience © : 
rts of the Inspectors may hereafter show to be required.  * 8 
po 2 yeaheth By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Somes Ae MACKENZIE, 
a ‘Secretary to thé 0 gale 
Sisal 





SCHEDULE. 


Rules made by the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal under Section 18 of Act XV of, 1881 
(The Indian Factories Act). 


Faye 


1. The terms ‘ factory,’ ‘child,’ ‘ mill-gearing,’ ‘employed,’ and ‘certifying surgeon, 
when used in these Rules, or in any supplementary Rules that may hereafter bé made under 
the Act, shall have tho meaning given to them in the Act. 

‘Inspector’ means the Magistrate of the district, or an Inspector appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor under gection 5,0f the Act. - 4 tock 

2. Every Inspector who is not himself the Magistrate of the district, shall be officially — 
subordinate to the Magistrate of the district to which he is appointed, and in Caleutta to 
the Commissioner of Police. 

3. Each Inspector shall keep a register of all factories within his jurisdiction in the 
form (A) attached to these Rules. ; 

4. As soon as possible after the Ist day of July 1881, the Inspector shall send through 
the post, under registered cover, a notice to the occupier of every factory within his 
jurisdiction, intimating his intention of placing such factory upon his register of factories. 

5. Any person served with a notice under Rule 4, whose premises do not fall within the 
definition of a factory given in the Act, may, within 15 days of the receipt of such notice, 
forward to the Inspector a statement setting forth his objections to the registration of his 
premises as a factory. ‘The Inspector shall consider and dispose of such objections, after 
making such enquiry as he may deem necessary, and shall make up his register of factories 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

6. The Inspector may at any time serve a notice, as provided in Rule 4, upon the 
ocoupier of any factory, which is not already entered in his register of factories, and the 
provisions of Rule 5 shall apply to the subsequent proceedings in all such cases. 

7. When any premises cease to be occupied as a factory, the oecupier may give notice, © 
of the fact to the Inspector, who shall, if satisfied that the Act is no longer applicable to such 
premises, remove them from his register of factories. 

8. Each factory shall be inspected by the Inspector at least twice in each calendar 
year. gu 

9. The Inspector shall keep a register of his inspections of each factory in form (B) 
attached to these Rules, in which he shall record all orders and remarks made by him on 
each occasion of his inspection. ’ 


10. The Inspector shall without delay furnish a copy of such orders and remarks to 
the Commissioner of the Division (through the Magistrate of the district, if the Inspector 
‘ be not himself such Magistrate), and also to the occupier of the factory concerned. 


The despatch through the post, under registered cover, of the copy of sach orders and 
‘remarks shall be deemed to be sufficient service on the occupier of the factory of any orders 
or directions therein contained. 


11. The occupier of a factory shall, if required by the Inspector, bring before him, on 
the occasion of any inspection, all children employed in the factory, aud any other persons 
in the service of such occupier whom the Inspector may wish to see. 


12. Each ‘Certifying Surgeon’ shall give the certificate described in section 5 of the 
Act in the form (C) attached to these Rules. Forms of certificate in counterfoil will be 
supplied to certifying surgeons by the Magistrate of the district, and in Calcutta, by the 
Commissioner of Police. 


13. Every occupier of a factory shall keep a file of all certificates of certifying Ps 
surgeons relating to persons in his employ, and shall produce this when required by the Ke] 
Inspector. Every such certiticate shall be returned by suc» occupier to the par ee 
, ian of the person to whom it relates on his leaving the factory for other employ, and 

on demand of such parent or guardian. Rai 









: 14. Every occupier of a factory shall keep registers in forms (D) and (E) tach 
bk - these buat and no such register shall be destroyed or removed from the factory w 
a the-written permission of the Inspector. te 


_ 15. Eivery occupier of a factory shall give notice to the I of 
x him as eatily holidays for shildren tinder section 8 of Fray regs i. 
"36, An appeal shall lie to the Commissioner of Division. (ond ia 
, i ‘olice) from every order of an Inspector under Rules 6 § 
» Rules, and under,section 12, clause (c) of the Act. Such appeals mu 
~ writing th the or within 15 days. of the order 
forward each such appeal within seven di ; 
explanations 


may see, fit to make. 

























17. Notices of all accidents resulting in death, or from which the injury is evidently 


80 severe that there is no reasonable hope that the injured person will be able to return to © 


his work within 48 hours, should be given on the same day on which the accident occurs. 
Notice of accidents of a less severe character, but which nevertheless prevent the person 
‘injured from returning to his work within 48 hours of the occurrence, shall be given 
immediately on the expiry of ‘the 48 hours’ interval allowed by section 13. Such notice 
shall be sent to the Magistrate within whose jurisdiction the factory is situated, and also to 
the Inspector.. Notice of fatal injuries shall at the same time be given at the nearest 
police-station, as required by section 90, Civil Procedure Code. All such notices shall 
contain full particulars of the accident, and (except the copy to the Inspector, which may 
be sent by post) shall be sent by special messenger. 
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FORM A. 
(Under Rule 3 of the Rules made under Section 18 of the Indian Factories Act (XV of 1881), 


N.B.—This Register should be re-written at the cummencemont of each calondar year. 
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GOVERNMENT ENGINEZRING COLLEGE, SEEBPORE, 
+ Peer’ No. 505T, dated Darjecling, the 17th June 1881. 
sed From—A. Maoxenzie, Esq., Secretary to the Goverument of Bengal, Revenue and 
; Geveral Depa:tments, 
fis 2? ne » Yo—The Director of Public Instruction, 
aaa 


- Lam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 4T, dated the 

_ ith June 1881, regarding the insubordinate conduct of the native students of 
the Seebpore Engineering College, and to convey to you the thanks of Govern- 
ment for your very full and exhaustive report on the subject. 


2. The Lieutenant-Governor has given the matter his careful considera- 
tion, and he entirely approves of the action hitherto taken by you, and concurs 
generally in the conclusions at which you have now arrived. 


8. While it is to be regretted that, even under the very great provoca- 
tion he received, Mr. Fouracres went so far as to lay hands upon Srish Chunder 
Lahiri at all, there was nothing in the circumstances of the altercation between 
them calling for the intervention of superior authority, and certainly nothing to 
warrant its being taken up asa personal question by the rest of the students. 
It really affected them in no way, and was a matter with which they had no 
immediate concern. It has never been alleged that Mr. Fouracres has been in 
the habit of using any sort of personal violence to the students of the College, 
and they cannot have therefore supposed that any combination to protest 
against Mr. Fouracres’ action in this isolated case was necessary for their com- 
mon protection. [Even had the facts beea otherwise, it cannot for a moment be 
tolerated that lads subject to school discipline shall be allowed to combine to 
criticise in formal memorials the conduct of their teachers, and dictate to the 
head of the Education Department, and to Government, the removal of officers 
who chance to have incurred their boyish displeasure. 


4, As shown by you, this is not the first case of the sort that, has come 
before the Bengal Government, or the first occasion on which the intolerable 
conceit and self-sufficiency of native students have betrayed them into making 
frivolous complaints against their teachers and superiors, which have on 
enquiry been shown to have been altogether unjustifiable. There should be 

no room left for any further doubt as to the position of subordination to which 
lads in a state of pupilage must be restricted; and you should cause a circular 

» to be sent to all schools and colleges making known to the students that 
conduct of this sort willin futuro certainly be followed by the expulsion from 
the school or college of all who take part in such proceedings. 


ee 5. As regards the general charges against Mr. Fouracres put forward by 
f the students in their memorial, and by certain organs of the native press, the 
> ~~ Lieutenant-Governor is glad to find them, as he from his knowledge of Mr. 
Fouracres expected them to be, either absolutely groundless, or contemptibly 
frivolous. The students have shown themselves not merely absurd and 
- petulantin the complaints‘which they have made regarding their accommoda- 
‘tion and treatment, but have evinced towards Mr. FE ouracres, ingratitude of 
e worst description in return for many substantial kindnesses done. Mr. 
suracres” was specially selected by the Lieutenant-Governor for the office 
now holds in consequence of the well-earned reputation he enjoyed for 
qualifications, not the least of which was his notorious kindness of 
jn the management und training of workmen, and especially of native 
His whele thoughts since the opening of the College have been 
to making it a'success, especially in respect of the training of the native 
attending if; aid the results*which have followed his efforts elsewhere, 
n youths and men of this country in the mechanical arts, prove that any 
Seebpore will be attributable, not to shortcomings on his part but to 
of the material with Mie a bavaer to wore: chad wag} 
nnot help hoping that when the students see their complaints formu- 
ope ee in Saar letter under reply, they will be overwhelmed with 
the frivolous, childish, and unmanly grounds which have been brought. 
the as sufficient excuse for their insuburdinate conduct. 
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rg Foolish, ‘however, as the students Hews been, the Lieuter ' 
does not consider them so much to blame as those older and irre : 
advisers, who have been from the outset encouraging them in_ insubordinat 


and urging them, by specious flattery and exaggerated professions of tbe 
8 





into the belief that they were by their attitude of disobedience maintaining 
sound principle, and showing a proper spirit of independence. The ype 
will by this time, itis hoped, have realized that they have been made tools of 
by persons desirous of converting a school dispute into a great question of racé 
_ antagonism ; ard they will in future appreciate at its true value the adviceof 
such false friends which has all but led to the permanent ruin of their educational _ 
and professional prospects, and gone far to deprive them of the sympathy of — 
those Europeans who are most interested in native progress. - ee 
7. Itis mainly in view of the fact that the students have been thus — 
ill-advised and misled that the Lieutenant-Governor feels himself able to 
entertain their present application for pardon. The wording of that. application 
is, however, far from being either sufficient or satisfactory. As pointed out 
by you, there is no reference to the gravest and most positive act of insubor- 
dination—the refusal to submit to your order of the 3rd May fast. Still the 
Lieutenant-Governor is willing to believe that the act of submission is meant 
to be absolute and complete, and he will not attach undue importance to mere 
verbal omissions. He is ready, therefore, to accede to your proposal that those 
students who have specifically withdrawn their names from the’ original 
memorial should be readmitted to the College in November next, on their 
’ personally expressing to the Principal, in the presence of Mr. Fouracres, their 
regret for their conduct in failing to obey your orders of the 3rd May, and 
tendering their apologies to Mr. Fouracres for the frivolous and groundless 
complaints made by them against that gentleman. : 


8. The effect of this readmission in November, under the proposals. 
made in paragraph 41 of your letter (which have been accepted), will be 
that each student will lose six months time. The conduct of the students 
in so long failing to avail themselves of the opportunity you offered -them 
of withdrawing their names from the joint memorial submitted to you, renders 
any more favourable arrangement impossible. They have so broken into the 
course of this term’s instruction that it has become impossible for them to 
take up again their places in their classes, or to pick up lost ground before 
the commencement of the vacation on the | 5th of August. 

9. You have fully explained in your letter that the accommodation provi- 
ded at Seebpore for the native students was avowedly of a temporary character. 
The students themselves were well aware of this from the first. At the same 
time the Lieutenant-Governor has no hesitation in saying, from personal observa- 
tion, that the bungalows are very much more comfortable and healthy than 
the quarters which the majority of the students of the colleges and schgols of 
Calcutta have to occupy. Much has been said in the native press of the injus- 


a tice of making over to the students of Buropean origin the “ palatial bales Hi. 
ie bought from the Bishop’s College, but it must be remembered that the alk of ‘ 
i these boys were transferred from an existing school—the Dehree School ;=that — 
bse they had to be provided for at once; that it was not at first intended to provide 

by any large amount of accommodation for native students as great doubts wer 
















‘ expressed regarding the probability of their entering the College assbe 
hg The question which had to be settled pio the opening of the Co 
he whether the Dehree lads should be at once located in the empty. 
ook for the Christian price | of Bishop’s College, then stand 
-or whether they should be placed nthe bungalows formerly occupie 
- mative converts of ishop’s College, the dormitories being left empt 
chane® of native students wishing to ‘come as ows to the Eng 
College. It seems to the Licutenant-Governor. that there can. be; 
as to the proper answer to be given to this question ; and yet a ery of ra 
onism and favouritism to the Europeans has been aia. the. 
_ quarters were not kept for possible native students, and the native qué 

to Buropeans. ‘The Luropean rooms are altogether unsuited to nativ 
tive ideas; and after all, the accommodation provided there is of 
Unpretentious character—four students occupying ! 
¢ wih? 3 ee i ; 
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* have been quite impossible to mix the European and native students ke in these 


rooms, and still less feasible to arrange for messing them in acommon hall. The 
only course possible was adopted. The Europeans were placed in the old dormi- 
- tories with their hall and chapel under the same root, The native students 
‘were placed, as they joined, in very commodious and comfortable bungalows; 
“and other temporary bungalows were run up for them, as required, until it 
eould be determined what permanent accommodation was necessary, and of 
what character it should be. 
10. The Lieutenant-Governor has visited the native stddents’ quarters 
and/found them very comfortable, and ordered immediate compliance with the 
' requests of the students for a few petty alterations. In the meantime he per- 
sonally examined the country round the College with the officers of the Public 
Works Department, and at a great expense took up a large plot of new land for 
the future permanent accommodation of the native students. The land has only 
nee been made over, and Dr. King of the Botanical Gardens, and Mr. Fouracres, 
ve prepared a careful plan for laying it out, improving and planting and drain- , 
‘ing it. The students were well aware of the intention of Government to 
provide them with permanent accommodation of an improved character; 
and their complaints on this score are, therefore, altogether unjustifiable and 
ungrateful. Any way, as you have shown, Mr. Fouracrés is in no sort 
of way responsible for the accommodation provided by Government 
for the convenience of native students desiring to reside on the College pre- 
mises. If the boys did not like residing in the College, it was perfectly open 
to them to live in lodgings of their own procuring elsewere. ‘The number of 
native students remaining, even after the recent secession, and the readiness 
with which the vacancies could evidently have been filled up, would have 
“warranted the provision at once of the proposed permanent accommodation for 
this class of students. The Public Works Department will accordingly be 
instructed to take the work in hand as soon as possible. 

11. In order that the reasonable wants and wishes of the native and 
other students of the College might be readily known and censidered, the 
Lieutenant-Governor appointed a Board of Visitors on which several leading 
native gentlemen kindly consented to act. The Board should endeavour in 
future to meet at the College at least once a month, and you should submit the 
names of additional members for appointment, so that the monthly meeting 
may take place without imposing any irksome liability on individaal members, 
many of whom are at times absent from Calcutta. 

12. The Lieutenant-Governor does not consider it right that 

Mr. Fouracres, whose feelings have naturally been deeply hurt by the conduct 

of the native students, should be burdened with the care of their boarding 

arrangements in future. These will remain under the direct charge 

of the Principal, who will see that the strictest attention is paid to all 

rules and regulations. Any student failing to conform to these, or evincing 

the least spirit of insubordination, should be at once dismissed from the 
College. " . 

“iM 13. In conclusion, I am to request that you will convey to Mr. Fouracres 

"the assurance of the Lieutenant-Governor’s entire confidence in him, and’ his 

sy hy with him under the annoyance caused him by the malicious and 

agar mach charges brought against him by the students for whom he 








$dofie so much. His Honor feels assured that sat gh ort siior not allow 

ig ineratitude in any way to affect the energy and the intelligent interest 

She has ae hitherto shown in the welfare of the nog and the 

;,and is convinced that in time these young mén will learn tl ordughly 

ciate thé” ‘ativaliga ze which it .is to them to be placed under such an 
kind hearted instructor. 
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No, 4T, dated Darjecling, the 11th June 1881. 
From—A. W, Crort, Esa., Director of Public Instruction, Bi phe 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, General Department.. * ty 
I wave the honor to submit, for the consideration and orders,of Go 
enclosed petitions, dated the 6th instant, from 60 students of the Seebpore Enginéeri 
who were lately expelled undet my orders for insubordination, in which they 
for their misconduct, and'pray to be re-admitted to the College. I have also received, separate 
applications to the same elect from six other dismissed students of the College. The ecit- 
cumstances under which these students were removed from the Vollege are the following. , 
2, “On Fridfy, the 22nd April; Srish Chandra Lahiri, a student of the second. - 
Engineer Class, who was working in the carpenters’ shop, left hissbench for the fitters’ shop, 
and progeeded to punch a hole in a bar of iron at one of the machine tools which he set ’ 
motion for the purpose. The student was quite ignorant of the powers of the machine, for 
the bar was, as a workman would have known, much too thick for the punch employ 
and the result was that a valuable machine was broken and rendered useless for some days. 
What followed when the matter was reported to Mr. Fouracres, the Superintendent of the 
Workshops, may be stated in his own words, taken down by me at a meeting of the Board 
of Visitors convened some little time afterwards— 


“On Friday, the 22nd April, on going into the shop, I was informed by the foreman» 
that the bottom-die of the hatha had been broken, that it sn take three 
or four days to repair it, and that some work then in progress would be stopped in conse- 
quence. On inquiring how the damage was done, I was told that Srish Chandra Lahiri 
had broken it. I sent for him immediately and questioned him, saying, ‘ What business 
had you to meddle with this machine? Are you a fool or an idiot to do so silly a thing ?’ 
He replied, ‘I wanted to punch a hole in a piece of iron.’ T'said nothing more, but ordered 
him to his work at once. He did not move, Pat remained lolling across the table, and looki 
me up and down. We finally went away slowly to his work. When I saw that he did not 
remain in the fitters’ shop, but went to the carpenters’ shop, I followed him there, and took 
him by the collar, when he struggled round me, I still keeping my hold of his collar. I 
then brought him by the collar to the middle of the fitters’ shop, and pointing towards. 
the broken machine, I told him never to go near a machine without orders, or I would have 
him turned out of the shop immediately. At the same time I struck the bench with my stick. 
saying ‘ Never you leave your work again without permission.’ ? 

“ After the occurrences described above, the boys went on with their work as usual: 
Shortly afterwards, one of them, Chandra Kanta Sen, came to me and said, ‘ Sir, the boy 
would rather have paid for the damage than have been caught by the neck.’ I said ‘How 
eould he pay for the damage?’ Srish Chandra Lahiri never expressed a word of regret 
to me, 

Questioned as to the Workshop Rules, Mr. Fouracres stated :— 

“It would be impossible to pat up written orders defining the students’ duties j 
detail. At the sume time it f thoroughly understood that no boy is to meddle with = 
machine which he has not been set to work at. I have never had any previous occasion to 
find fault with a boy for meddling with a machine. si 

“ Every boy knows beforehand in what shop he isto work, according to a list that is 
made known to them. When a boy is working in one shop, he is allowed, withthe permission 
of the monitor or foreman instructor, to leave his shop and § to another in which any 

e 


interesting work is going on. Generally the permission of the instructor is n *s bat 
erly, on one occasion, when the weather was very hot, I told the boys of the niths’ 
that they might go into the fitters’ and look on at,what was being done. No 


similar orders were ever issued to boys worki the carpenters’ shop, nor these 
orders intended to apply generally and at all fimet when a boy goes into another stjap, he 

















is not allowed to start another machine, or to put it into gear, without the permission 
the workman in charge or the foreman of the shop. 6 ie éé 
“The machine in question was a punching-machine, diameter five-eighths of an inch. The © > 


doy took a three-quarter of an inch square out it into the machine wi 
of punching a hole through it, Had he placed it nite accurately, there would he 
only one-sixteenth inch on each side; and any wor' would have known that the 
danger of injury either to the die orto the punch if so narrow a margin | 
i inch punch will, punch a hole with perfect safety in a th 
In a half inch plate there is some danger of iteiping brokep. 
a five-eighth inch punch would be almost sttre to be broken ; narrow i. 
= anos Alecia rj. put under the punch, almost certainly lead o eiteee ws 
As to the dangers 








5 8. Mr. Fouracros might, indeed, have taken another course. He might have reported 
_ “the boy to the Principal, for mischief, in accordance with the 16th Rule of the College, which 
tovides, that breaches of discipline committed in the Workshops by engineer-students shall 
‘Teported bythe Superintendent to the Principal. Had he done so, there ean be little 





recklessness of which he had been guilty, and the mischief which he 

8 . Fouracres did not report the boy. In taking she course he did, he states 

irritated though he was at the student’s unworkmanlike act, ‘he did not.wish to push the 

toaformal complaint and punishment, but considered that a more salutary lesson 

would be given by a rebuke at once and publicly administered, so as to let all the students 

understand that they must not meddle with machines of the use of which they are ignorant, 

—, of life, limb, and» property. ‘“ My action,” he maintains, “was that of a man 

ving responsible duties to fulfil. If an accident had at any time occurred, and a student 

had got maimed for want of proper warning about the use of machines, 1 should havé been 
cond for not having rE sufficient precaution.” 

4. After this public rebuke and warning, the matter should rightly have ended ; uuless, 
indeed, Srish Chandra, feeling himself aggrieved, had appealed to the Principal or to me 
against the treatment to which he had been subjected. It was quite open to him, and would 
have been perfectly constitutional, to say : “with the offence that I committed the Principal 
alone: should have dealt, but instead of reporting me to the Principal for punishment, 
Mr. Fouracres called me an idiot, seized me by the collar, and administered to me a severe 
and public rebuke.” Such a complaint would have been legitimate; but in dealing with it, 
T should have looked to the provocation which the student had given; to the necessity 
of bringing home to all the students emphatically and on the spot the folly and danger 
of such actions as that of Srish Chandra’s, and to the real kindness and forbearance which 
prompted Mr. Fouracres’ conduct. I should have told the student that he had been 
cheaply let off; and that after he had escaped substantial punishment for the mischief he 
had committed, it was not very bewoming in him to complain of the lesson which he had 
received as an indignity or as unwarranted by rule, whatever ground might have been 
afforded for such a complaint under ordinary circumstances. . 

», 6, But whatever might have been the result of such an appeal, that question may be 
Biemissed from consideration, for Srish Chandra Lahiri and his treatment by Mr. Fouracres 
no. longer concern us. We have now to deal with the action of the other students 
which Eellowed upon the events above described. The first note of warning was struck 
on Monday, the 25th April, when the students refused to attend the shops, and the 
Principal had to issue two orders before they could be induced to go to their work as 
usual. The same day a petition, addressed to myself and signed by 87 native students of 
the College, including Srish Chandra Lahiri, was presented to the Principal. In this, 
after referring to the harsh and unkind treatment which, as they said, they habitually 
received from Mr. Fouracres, and to a previous petition in which they had asked to be 
relieved of his authority but which, owing (as they admitted) to its disrespectful and 
objectionable tone the Principal had refused to forward, they stated that it had — 
become their “painful duty” to bring a complaint against Mr. Fouracres; and they 
proceeded to relate the circumstances of Srish Chandra’s affair, saying that. they were the 
sons of gentlemen and that their self-respect had been deeply hurt. It appeared that 
* Srish Chandra, “while working at a punching-machine, accidentally injured the die,” 
On receiving the information, “Mr. Fouracres appears to have completely lost his 
temper.” Srish Chandra, on being called upon to explain, “ admitted that he had 
ingen die, and expressed his willingness to pay for the cost of repair.” After 


t that a me pad would have been inflicted on Srish Chandra Lahiri f 
Kapa acl ani or the 


‘him with a rebuke, Mr. Fouracres subsequently learnt that the student came 
from the carpenters’ shop, “This threw, Mr. Fouracres into what we are constrained 
to say, amounted to, an ungovernable fit “of passion.” He “rushed into the carpen+ 

ters’ shop, caught hold of the student by the neck, and turned him about for a time 
with violent jerks. Immediately after he again caught hold of him, raised a stick and 
; struek the carpenters’ bench several times with it.” It was added that “ the student through- 
- out showed the utmost forbearance, and though his temper was put to the severest trial, did not 












iisrespoctful word to Mr. Fouracres. zm: 
nly,” the petition goes on to say, “Srish Chandra was to blame for his ignorance 
his carelessness; but a student must make a great many mistakes and such mistakes 
and considerate treatment. Bui Mr. Fouracres, forgetting what was due 
er to the taught, committed a most unprovoked assault upon one who was guilty 
ever, ived thé unbearable insult to which he was subjected 
The stollentt aled to me for protection from similar 
e i Mnab + the inanlt Wiech, has bean offered. to Srish Chandra has 
the entire body of the native students of the College.” They urged that in 
ineering they had not ceased to be gentlemen, and they prayed me to 
authority of Mr. Fouracres. a 
this petition, Mr. Slater, the Officiating Principal, pointed out to the 
dinate character, and gave thém 24 hours to withdrawit. This they 
petition was accordingly: tome. Mr. Slater would indeed 
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hands, I saw at once that it must be withdrawn, The students had in fact taken upon a 
themselves to be the judges in a cause with which they had no concern, to criticise and) 
condemn the conduct of one placed in authority over them, and to combine together with the = 


object of getting Mr. Fouracres censured, and themselves relieved from his control. 
Mr. Fouracres’ violence on the occasion referred to may have been, it was at any ral 
directed againstjthem; the aggrieved student —_ have appealed to myself or #0’ ¢ 
Government, and an inquiry would have been made ; but it would be impossible to maint 
a shadow of disciplinen our schools and colleges, if the students were allowed” openly to 
convass an act of authority by which they were not personally affected, and to award public. 
ise or censure according to their estimate of its character. A memorial of students which is 

eer that ground is essentially*and under all circumstances an offence i iscipli 
it can tot Uh listened to, but.must be withdrawn und atoned for at once, without i 
the subject-matter of the complaint. ae 

7. The memorial of the students was based on the specific case of Srish Chandga Lahiri ; 
but it alleged further that they were habitually ill-treated by Mr. Fouracres, and that Srish 
Chandra’s case was merely the climax of a long series of insults and injuries. Had their « 
memorial been confined to a statement of the injuries of which they themselves had been the 
victims, it would have been possible to receive it. Ifa number of students have been the 
sufferers by a common outrage or injustice, I should not hesitate to receive a joint memo- 
rial in which they stated their grievances and asked for redress in respectful terms. At the 
same time, combinations even of this kind tend to subvert discipline and are by no means to be 
encouraged. Students should thoroughly understand that, if they combine in a memorial 
against their teachers on those placed in authority over them, they do so at their own 
risk. If they fail to make out their case, or if the grievances complained of are trivial, 
they render themselves liable to punishment for their act of @ombination, which is an extreme 
measure only justified by success. But in the present instance such an inquiry was not 
necessary or possible. The statement of habitual ill-treatment was couched in the most 
_general terms; but even had it heen specific aud detailed, it would have been impossible to 
receive it when put forward in support of an appeal against conduct by which the memo- 
rialists were not aggrieved, and with which they had no direct concern. The fact that their 
memorial was a protest against Mr. Fouracres’ treatment of Srish Chandra, made it im ibley 
so long as that memorial was in existence, to inquire whether the other grievances releerod to 
had any foundation. In fact, their action in tacking on Srish Chandra’s case to a statement. 
of their own grievances was irrational; since their interference in the former made it 
impossible for me to take any immediate notice of the latter. 

8. I therefore sharply criticised the conduct of the students ip my letter No. 8T, dated 
8rd May, to the Principal, and ordered them, under pain of removal from the College, to 
withdraw their signatures from the memorial with an apology, and to pay a nominal fine 
for their insubordination. After pointing out that it was open to Srish Chandra to have 
appealed against any grievances of his own, I observed :—‘It is not to be tolerated that his 
fellow-students should take up his quarrel, should combine to frame a joint memorial in his 
interest, and constituting themselves the judges in his cause, should demand their removal 
asa body from one who has been placed in authority over them. Such a proceeding strikes 
at the root of all discipline.” tess days were allowed them to make up their minds. 
TI added that Srish Chandra had made no attempt to atone for his original offence, *and had 
aggravated it by joining the other students in signing the memorial. I therefore: directed ~ 
his removal from the College. Before these orders were issued, seven students had yvolun- 
tarily withdrawn their names from the memorial with an expression of regret. They stated that 
in signing the memorial they had been ‘ misinformed as to the facts of the case ;” they 
added that they had “never been harshly or unjustly treated by Mr. Fouracres.? ~'These 
‘students were allowed to withdraw their names, and no further faction» was, taken against 
them. There remained therefore 79 students a age to ¢hose between submission and 
expulsion. a_i three days of grace, Mr. Slater, the Principal, spoke privately to the 
monitors and to the more prominent among the students, and pointed out to them how un- ad 
tenable was the position they had taken up. Knowing also how strong the ination — 
was, Mr. Slater let the students know, t h the head monitor, that he had 
eee Or meee any snien ah) ee might do so without i 
known to his fellows. . It turned out afterwards) that all the students who signed 
had bound themselves by an oath that if they did not get redress they would le 
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the College consisted of 102 students, of whom 71 werel 
The number has sinco increased to 110 by the admission of 1 
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ve them from the College. It is therefore worth while to show that the course which I 
owed was in complete conformity both with the orders of Government and with the eon- 
nt practice of this Department. “The case indeed is completely covered by the Resolution of 
Government;of India in the Home Department, No. 1649, dated the 19th October 1876, 
h regard. to the submission of joint memorials by officers of all classes in civil employ ; and 
at applicable to bodies of public servants of full age and matured judgment, may be 
fegarded as being @ fortiori applicable to students still under instruction and discipline :— 
»..~ “Certain memorials have recently been presented to the Governor-General in Council, 
; or to the Secretary of State, by various bodies of officers in civil employ, complaining of 
* -grievances or desiring boons which affect generally the classes of officers from which those 
‘ ials emanated. In some instances the memorials wore signed by individuals who 
ant possibly have-been personally affectedin thelmatter whieh forms the subject of the 
orial. Such circumstances give to the proceedings resulting in such memorials an ap- 
someng of organized combination, which it is impossible, consistently with the maintenance 
of discipline and subordination, to allow. 

“ His Excellency in Council is accordingly pleased to forbid any combination’ for the 
purpose of memorialising any authority to which the memorialists may be subordinate,” and 
the orders go on to say that no officer may submit any memorial in respect to any matter 
connected with the official position which he occupies, in which he is not persvnally interested; 

and that any officer submitting such a memorial will incur the serious displeasure of Go- 
vernment. 

11. Thave also been at the pains to look up some previous examples of the way in 
which insubordination among College students has been dealt with: and I notice some of 
those which, as instances of combination, bear more closely on the present case :— 

(a4) In 1862, a student of the Medical College was caught stealing, made over to the 
police, and sentenced ; thereupon the students iu a body wrote a letter to 
Dr, Chevers, the Principal, in which they stated that they had for a long 
time been ill-treated in various ways, and as they had received no redress 


“ they intended to leave the College ‘The whole body, 136 in number, in 
fact absented themselves for some time. The Director of Public Instruction 

, submitted the case to Government, and supported the recommendations of 
e the College Council, that all should be expelled. The Lieutenant- 


. Governor declined to sanction this course, and directed that a short period 
should be allowed to the students to come forward and express contrition, 
when each case would be separately dealt with; expulsion being reserved for 
those who remained obstinate. ‘The result was that 95 of the students 
apologised, and were then directed to state their grievances; which resulted 
in a list of false or frivolous complaints, showing, as Dr. Chevers maintained, 
that the students in reality disliked the hospital work, and that the alleged 

ievances were, in the case of many of them, merely an exouse for leaving 
fire College. The 95 students were re-admitted, and no attempt was made 
to find out the ringleaders. ‘I'he orders of Government ran as follows :— 

“Tt is better therefore that their past conduct should be forgiven, and that 

they should be freely re-admitted, with a solemn vee that they must 

henceforth submit themselves entirely to the discipline of the College, and 
conform to the requirements of their professional education ; and that, though 
every student is a Bert to make any complaint, either to any of the Pro- 
fessors of the College or to the Principal, and may be certain that he will 


ar be patiently listened to, and that justice will be done, it must at the same 
i: time be clearly understood that any attempt either to defy authority or to 
Sy * combine for the purpose of obtaining redress for real or imaginary grievanees 


il] be sev unished. ; 
(0) In 1878, the Poop of the Hooghly College rebuked a student of the fourth 
’ year for impertinence and ordered him to leave the room ; telling him that 
ee if he did not go at once, he would send for a chuprassie to remove him. 
& Upon this the boys of the second, third, and fourth years combined together 
to absent themselves from ,College, eg’ prin geen hee op the 
ieutgnant-Governor for am inquiry, on the groun is was only one 
er of many instances of erg Pan treatment on the part of the 











in the combination were expelled from the Hooghly and all 


Principal. ‘The inquiry was refused by (fovernment, and the case made 
over for disposal e the Director, by whom the following orders were passed. 





Uni . Four others were rusticated for the remainder of the Session. 
ae oer deprived of their scholarships. _T'wo students were fined 
Rs. 10 each, and 22 Rs. 5 each. Four students who took part in the dis- 
‘turbance, but afterwards withdrew their names, were admonished and 
70,  Paneipal i the Rajshs Coll e one day directed the students 
; “i ee to le mi soa he which he had forbidden them 

fer before a certain hour, apd told the antl 
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Colleges, and their names reported to the Registrar of the ~ 
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hour struck. Mr. Dowding sent for them twice ; and 


" if they did not appear within five minutes, he would strike off their tinmes. : 
. This had no effect ; the names of the students (four in number) were st 


off, and the matter reported tome. The Inspector. of Schools was sent, 

investigate the affair, with instructions that the re-admission ofthe st 

should not be considered until they had fully apologised.y Bef 

. Inspector arrived, the students had become convinced of their error. 

, submitted a written apology to the Principal, in which they saske 

forgiveness and prayed to be re-admitted to the College. On the Inspector’s . 

arrival, finding that the students had returned to a sense duty, he © 

explained to them the gravity of their offence, and recommended { 

% they shouldbe re-admitted on payment of a fine of Rs. 8 each ; with thy 
the matter ended. eH 

(@) At the beginning of the present year, the Principal of the Hooghly College 

presented to me a petition signed hy the students of the newly formed 

third-year class in which they complained of the Lecturer in Botany 

as inefficient (they stated that they had formed “a most unfavour- 

able impression of, his abilities,’) and informed me that they as a 

body wished to take up Physics instead of Botany unless a_ better 

professor were appointed. Independently of the fact that these students at 

any rate had had no experience of the Lecturer’s teaching, and had gained 

t from hearsay all they knew on the subject, it so happened that at the moment 

of receiving this memorial the results of the B. A. examination just ended 

were before me, showing that the pupils of this particular professor had 

been brilliantly successful in the examination. 1 requested the Principal 

to inform the students that they must at onee withdraw the memorial with. 
an ample apology, failing which they would be removed from the College. 

They immediately apologised, stating that they were now “ convinced of 

the fact that we have proved impertinent in making such an applications 

We ure sincerely sorry that all of us were simply worked up by some ground-, 

less rumours which led us to take such a rash step, and are anxious to retail 

the offensive remarks regarding the reputation and abilities” of the l ee 
The students were then pardoned. ; Wi spai 

12. These (with one other, less important, but of a precisely similar character, which | __ 
ocourred at the Medical College in 1870) are all the cases of combination that I have been - 
able to find. In all. the combination was at once repressed; and the students were either 
punished at once for combining, or given the opportunity of submitting an apology as the 
condition of escaping the penalty of expulsion In each case, the ground of the combina- 
tion was either some action by which the students themselves were not directly affected 
or some grievance which was found to be either frivolous or false. In no case was it contem- 
plated that a student who refused to submit could escape the penalty of expulsion. , 

13. Seventy students having. however, chosen the alternative of expulsion, it now 
became desirable (as it also became possible to inquire into those general grounds of discon-. 
tent which had apparently actuated the students in their determination. With this object 
I proceeded to Calcutta on the 16th May, and inviled the Board of Visitors to meet me at the 
College on the 19th. In the meantime I let it be known to the dismissed students that if they , 
even at that late hour expressed contrition, begged pardon for their misconduct and their 
disobedience to my orders, and prayed to be re-admittéed, there might still be hope. At the 
same time, I used every means to try and find out what those grievances were of w the 
students complained. I at once gave them to understand, through persons with whom they _ 

r . in communication, that since they were now no longer under my “authority, they were — 
at liberty to make any communication to me, whether in the form of a joint memorial or. 
’ in any other way, so as to state their case in the fullest possible manner. The first result . 

: of this invitation was, as 1 learn, the preparation’ of a memorial to me, in which, whi 4 
i. stating their grievances and reiterating their complaints against Mr. Fouracres, they , pray 
4 to be re-admitted to the College. A memorial in :that form I declined to recei u 
i" them to be informed that, if they desired to be re-admitted, their submission must. 
and could only take the form of an apology forsdisobedience, withomt any referen 
was in that case irrelevant matter. This no effect ; and I accordingly ; 
(of the Board to invite such of the students as had any representation to make, 
—— aes. sie | @ _ however, bya saci - 

. At the meeting of the Board a partial inquiry. a Bases: 
at length the facts of the Srish Chandra affair as given Wibee; deslaread he 
ate with uniform kindness, that he had never all 
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im Ca s0\that I can complete my practical training ?” Myr, Fouracres replied that he 
pens i gee sorry to do aythine of the sort; for the boy would probably pa up @ petition 
ee . inst some person or other on the establishment within ‘a ssdth: Quattioned as to his 
fs Rae ent of different classes of students, Mr. Fouracres said:—“I have never made any 


n Europeans or Eurasians and natives. Had a European apprentice done 

@ damage, I would have taken my stick and thrashed him.” Mr. Slater, the 
mS also described the occurrences, so far as they came within his own knowledge. 
“He said that when the memorial was presented to him, he pointed out its insubordinate 
eat to the monitors, and gave the students 24 hours to withdraw it, telling 
them that if it was withdrawn, he should take no further action, Oa their asking to be 






he § 
excused work in the shops, he declined to pass such an order, and on their still refusing 
| to‘attend, he told them through their monitors that if they stayed away from the shops, the 
» classes also would be cond to them. This had the desired effect, and ‘they returned to 
their is the shops. After the Director’s orders were received, a large number of the 
insubordinate students remained in the College, some went home. The students generally 
said that they were acting by the advice of their guardians. One of the senior monitors told 
‘him about the oath which the students had taken, and said “if the oath was tho only thing, 
we could disregard that, but there were other things.” He did not ex;luin what, and 
Mr. Slater understood him to mean that they must ¢o with the stream. 

Baboo Debendranath Roy, the Assistant Surgeon attached to the College, said that 
he had only been there a few days, but from wha: he had seen, he should say that 
Mr. Fouracres was “ awfully kind” to the boys ; in fact he treated them like his own children. 

. The Assistant Surgeon continued :—“TI have never heard him use to a student any word 
which was in any way objectionable, and I have had many opportunities of judging since I 
have been here. Some of the native students of the apprentice class have told me they have 





no reason to think that Mr. Fouracres is unkind to them. I believe that some of the students ° 


did not understand Mr. Fouracres A relative of mine, a fourth-year student, who signed 
the memorial, said to me when I explained the position, that he had not understood 
Mr. Fouracres at first, but saw vo reason why he should not now withdraw his name, and he 
did.so accordingly. Mr. Fouracres may have a little of the John Bull roughness in his 


" b- er,” 

a Aswini Kumor Mookerjea, an old student under Mr. Fouracres at the Dehree School, 
said that he had never heard Mr, Fouracres speak wnkindly to any boy in the school. He 
‘was not asked to sign the memorial, the other students knew that he would not sign. “ All 

the students of the engineer-class who have resigned, murmured at Mr. Fouracres’ treatment 
of Srish Chandra. Srish Chandra said to his friends in my hearing, ‘1 do not know what 

do.’” 

? The only important statement as representing the side of the disaffected, was that of 
Bhushan Chand* Banerjea, a fourth-year engineering student. Mr Fouracres withdrew 
while he gave his statement, and he was invited to speak his mind with perfect freedom. 
He said—*I signed the petition against Mr Fouracres, and subsequently withdrew my 
signature. I sigued the petition because I thought that our case would be heard if it came 
before the Director. Our case was that we wished to be treated by Mr. Fouracres in a kind 
manner. Fora slight fault Mr. FPouracres used to rebuke us; for example, if our houses 
were not kept perfectly clean. The fact is the students cannot keep their houses clean like 
s. One day he entered into the house in which I live, and said, ‘ Dirty creatures, 

you are not gentlemen.’ Another day.he heard a noise and said, “ You are howling like 
jackals,” » J heard both these expressions. Formerly he used to come frequently, every day 




















§ : day to our quarters, but latterly not so often. I was sick when Srish Chandra’s 
pelts omy Teck SSout it afterwards. All the students felt aggrieved at what had 
as ed.’ ‘They thought it was an insult to them : that is, to the native students. If Srish 


Chan iri had been a European student, it is probable that the students would have 
felt eerily cqucioved The fey told me was that Srish Chandra broke the die of the 
: saeibibg: Pi and that Mr. Fouracres, learning’ that he did not belong to the fitters’ shop, 
rot angry, seized him by the neck, gave him some jerks and pushed him several paces, 
is are allowed to go from one shop to another. Mr. Fouracres had once told 
ow monitors that in the hot weather the students need not work for three hours, 
go and observe the working of the machines. All the students understood that 
re then allowed to go from one shop to another when machines were working. 
the-students were in the habit of using the machines without permission, Th 


es, but ve ever heard of them and no notice to such effect was 
students would perhaps have used the machines whether Mr. Fouracres was 
‘ not say certainly. : 
e Fees thom the. petition because I was ordered to apolo; by the 
- obeyed the order. I wrote the apology with my guardian’s oat a, 
hether Mr. Fouracres was unkind to the European boys. All the students 
‘memorial took an oath that if they did 
aly leave the College. It "Oude 
‘all the students. Srish Chandra 





in English on a piece of 
‘Lahiri was not one of 
» oath. By § grievances, 
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get sufficient redress of their 


rules forbidding students to go from one workshop to another, or © 
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* had called the students ‘pigs,’ ‘jackals,’ ‘not gentlemen 
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ie “ (1) The occasional use of baie inuguage 


hs _ (6)_No‘oo0k-room ‘was pro 


r . ee 
ChandraLahiri, I have experienced no further unkindness at his hands, nor havé I heard 
of any. ‘In asking for redress of our grievances, we did not wish Mr. Fouracres: to be - 
removed from the College; we never thought of that. Everybody says that Mr. Fouracres 
is kind; but the Engineering students have not experienced it.” e 
Mr. Fouracres, after this statement had been read over to iim, said that he had not used 
the expressions quoted. His constant endeavour had been to conciliate the native ta, 5 
on the ground that they were boys unaccustomed to labour; and his great bd was to - 
bring them into it ually. (As will hereafter be seen, Mr. Fouracres sub ly recol- 
lected and described to me the circumstances which had Be colour to the auiage 
Ko.) My ; 
15. The statement of Bhushan Chandra Banerjea was precisely of that kind which the 
Board and I myself wished to obtain. Though the complaint of unkind or uhsym 1090 
treatment by Mr. Fouracres was somewhat vague and general, yet it contained definite charges © 
into the truth of which it was possible to inquire. Again, the native member of the Board 
to whom I have already referred, though he could not prevail on any of the expelled stadents 
to accompany him to the meeting, yet brought with him a paper containing a list of the 
grievances which the students had been able to formulate. after three hours’ discussion at a 
meeting held the might before, at which he had been present. The grievances were the 
following :— ; 
(1) “Though a separate latrine has been erected for the servants in compliance with 
the order of the Board of Visitors, the old one is still sadly wanting repairs. 
(2) “No ghft has yet been erected for the native students. 
(3) “The store rooms have been made only lately. The doors ought to have been 
made of wood. . ‘ 
(4) “There is no urinal.” 
After the meeting was over, I asked another native member of the Board if he would” 
bring any of the expelled students to my house, so that they might say what they wanted 
to say. He told me afterwards that he had conveyed my message, but none of the students 
had come to him. 
16. At length, on the 23rd May, a student named Chandra Kanta Sen, whom 
had known and taken somo interest in before these occurrences, and to whom I had . 
awarded a special scholarship, called at my house and was at once admitted. In andinter- © 
view of an hour’s duration he endeavoured to explain to me his own conduct and feelin 
in the matter. I urged him to speak his mind with perfect frankness, as my chief desire, © 
was tosee things it possible from his point of view. But even thus I succeeded in getting 
from him very few definite statements of ill-treatment or unkindness. The burden of his 
complaint was that the native students had felt from the first that Mr. Fouracres did not 
sympathise with or care for them, that he did not understand them, their ngeds or grievances, 
and that they had seen things going from bad to worse, until at length they were absolutely 
disheartened and without hope for the future. I pointed out that this was not a very robust 
or manly tone to adopt; that every specific request for improved accommodation or for 
increased comforts that the students had from time to time made, whether to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor on his visit to the College, to the Board of Visitors, or to myself, had been 
promptly complied with, that as they knew, the establishment of a mechanical training- 
Len for natives was an experiment, and that they could not expect every convenience 
to be supplied them at once; that Mr. Fouracres had done all that he could, and that he 
naturally supposed the students would make the best of their indifferent accommodation 
‘until the success of the experiment had been established, and Government had sanctioned 
further outlay; and that at any rate Mr. Fouracres was not responsible for the character of 
the accommodation Na keun Until this outbreak, I added, no one, and least of all Mr. 
Fouracres, suspected that there was any seriotis discontent amongst the students; and it 
appeared to me that they had brooded over their grievances until they had assumed 
tions far beyond their real character. , (Mr. acres, I may parenthetically, I 
inclined to attribute tle discontent of the students largely to the thot that they never 
the European members of the College in the sports of the play-ground, 
their houses during the time allotted to recreation.) Chandra ta listened quic 
I had to say, but a to be in no way convinced. i 
At any rate the only definite statements affecting Mr. Fouracres that I 
Kanta Sen were the followin Be doe we 6 
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(2) On one occasion Mr. Fouracres had said :—* a: complain of wines 
why they are far better than (or palscdllcns ’ 


with) your 
(3) The students’ request fora store-rodm was refused or rel 
of want of room. bide 
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_ further statements of the same tenor; and I referred them all to Mr. Fouracres 
| "whoever else might be affected for an explanation of them. I believe that in the following % 
paragraphs I have dealt with every charge of this kind that has been publicly, made, ~ 
,  orthat has in any other way been brought to my notice. ¥ 
f 18. + All these statements may be classed under two heads :— 


foe al fF. Charges relating to the inferior accommodation of the native students. ns 
‘a (2 ag of a or insulting language used towards them, or of unkind 
v4 ra reatment. ‘ 
fn With regard to the first ground of complaint. This much may be said at the outset 


in order’to mark off the limits within which Mr. Fouracres’ responsibility can be 
» declared to lie. The allotment of the main building to the European students, and of 
~ the detached bungulows to the natives, was not Mr. Fouracres’ doing but was the act of 
Government. It may serve to remove misapprehension if the reasons for that appropriation 
ued Early in March. 1880, when His Honor the duieutenant-Governor visited 
‘the College, the question of accommodation was discussed Of the three wings that 
“were then empty, one was required for class-rooms. It was decided that the Professors of 
the College with their families must, like the Principal, live on the premises; and a second 
wing was reserved for them on payment of rent. With regard to the third wing some 
discussion took place. In the first place. there was not room in it for all the students, 
European and native, who might possibly join the College. In the second j!ae, the European 
students, 54 in number, who had just arrived from Dehree, had to be provided for. Thirdly, 
if regard were had to the ordinary habits and manner of living of Huropeans and natives, 
the bungalows, should it be found necessary to occupy them, were less unsuited to the latter 
than to the former. Lastly, it was by no means certain that native students would join the 
College in large numbers under its new constitution which now included a hard course of 
workshop training. It was therefore decided to place the Dehree students, together with any 
other Europeans who might join the College, in the third wing of the building. As to the 
aocommodation of the rest, it was known that a native nobleman of Caleutta had offered to * 
provide funds for building a hostel within the College compound; but in the uncertainty 
that still existed as to the extent to which native studeats would join oy would remain in 
the College, it was not throught necessary to urge him to carry out that project. Meanwhile, 
the classes of the Civil Engineering Department of the Presidency ‘ ollege were to be 
-* “transferred to Seebpore on the 3rd April. It was at first proposed to bring them over 
“and take them back daily in a steam-launch to be provided for the purpose; and in the 
‘notification published in the Ca/eutta Gazette on the 10th March 1880, it was stated that a 
*y' provision * for the boarding of native students will be made hereafter. Meanwhile a boat 
- ' will be provided to convey students residing in ‘alcutta to and from the institution daily.” 
But before the native students joined the College, many of them had come over to look at 4 
the existing buildings, which had been put into thorough repair, and declared themseives 
willing to occupy them. This course was accordingly sanctioned. At the same time it was 
known that the measure was a purely provisional one, and that it would be necessary, if 
the experiment succeeded, to make good and permanent arrangements hereafter for the 
accommodation of native students. Meanwhile, until it was known how far those students 
would stand the hard work of the shops, it was thought unnecessary to incur heavy 
© expenditure in providing buildings for which occupants might not in fact be found, : 
19. Before passing to the time when Mr. Fouracres’ responsibility may to said to begin, 
it may be advisable to refer to a mischievous and untrue statement with regard to the inten. 
“tions of Government which recently appeared in one of the weekly papers. In order to show 
thesinsincerity of Government from the beginning with regard to the Seebpore Uollege, it 
was stated in the article referred to that, while the graduates of the college were at first 
> i appointments as apprentice engineers, by a recent resolution they were declared 
» eligible only for temporary appointments not exceeding the rank of a first-grade overseer. 
~The resolution referred to in this passage (No. 4K, dated 2nd April 1831,) was passed solely 
~ in the interests of the Seebpore students. The Government of Iudia had expressed an opinion 
in September 1880 that it was undesirable-to retain a quasi-permanent establishment, such 4 
as that of the temporary apprentice engineers entertained in Bengal. These appointments wt 
$i consequently abolished. But in order to make up for the loss thus ineurred, thes © “ 
ae st egat: of Bengal, in confirmation and extension of previous orders to the same tenor, 
~ now declared that the passed students of the Seeb; ore College should have the first claim to 
. all temporary subordinate appointments that might hereafter fall vacant. The first-grade 
‘assistant overseerships to which they were thus made eligible were of the value of Rs. 100 a 























h at of the temporary apprentice engineerships which had been abolished. — 
vor i she. eho 8 red Gorecamett of India has also, at the instance of the*” * 2 
ernment, reserved for students of hee Restpare noes — proportion of — 4 

( rinee) intments which are to be filled up in this country; and a sim course Pe 
ieederstand rooently been taken with regard Reappointment in the Forest Department. a 
"90, Returning to the question of Mr. Fouracres’ responsibility for such defects as existed ™ 
aceon ation provi for native students, it must be borne in mind (though in ae 
the criticism that Thave read on this subject it appears to have been forgotten) that the 4 


n of students was not’in Mr. Fouracres’ sole charge. He was in fact, throughout the 
whew to, gradually and steadily izing the large workshop ishment, — « 
- hundreds of men, which had. jugd" béon “opened at Seebpore.: It demanded - 
his powers to bring the shops inte Mgorking order, to procure stores. and tae 
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ise work and construction, and to carry out the heavy 
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“material, to direct and 


amounting to some lakhs of ru in yearly value, which reached him from 
Works and other Departments. Knowing this, I have often been ised at the way in whieh __ 


Mr. Fouracres found time to attend to and provide for the needs of the students, and at the — 

forethought which he sometimes showed in anticipating their wants. He frequenthy came to 

* see™me in Calcutta, and wes always full of enthusiasm about the future of he mee a 

ly contented with the work and demeanour of the students, and confident that he : 
able to turn them, natives and Europeans alike, into good workmen as soon as theyhad  ~ 
settled down. ‘ ‘The native students,’ he would say, ‘are a bt uncomfortable now, but they of 
are making the best of il, and are satisfied that we are doing what we can for them};’ and he 
would end by explaining some project for increasing their comfort. Pe Ne 1 

It should also be reneaatencd that Mr. Fouracres, like other Executive Engineers, was 
bound by the rules and practice Of the Public Works Department, and that, for any work 
involving considerable outlay on bricks and mortar, he had to sancti eli 
that really arose from departmental rales, might possibly be ibuted by the studen 
indifference ; and I know, on the authority of one of their number, that at the time of the out- 
break the students, as will hereafter appear, were ignorant that Mr. Fouracres had completed 
the necessary designs for permanent buildings such as would satisfy all their requirements. 
In minor details te had all the authority that was necessary, and they were carried out 
under his orders by the sub-overseer in charge. The spirit in which Mr. Fouracres 
this portion of his duty may be gathered from the standing orders which he iss' to 
the sub-overseer, namely, to execute at once, and without waiting for orders, any petty 
alterations tending to promote their comfort that the students might wish to have made. The 
work was to be done first, and sanction obtained afterwards ‘ 

21. I can now take up the history of Mr Fouracres’ relations with the native students 
from the time that they joined the College in April 1880. The quarters allotted to them 
consisted, at that time of one two-storied brick building, with regard to which no 
complaint has ever been made; and of three lower-roomed bungalows well raised 
from the ground, with the floors supported on masonry flues so that, with the ventilation 
below, the floors are dry in the rainy season. No serious objection was, I believe, 
at any time made to these houses; the floor of one of them was, however, in bad 
order, and on this being pointed out, a new Portland cement floor was laid down, . 
It soon appeared that the existing buildings would probably be insufficient for the accom- 

* modation of the native students, who were then sending in applications for admis- 
sion in large numbers ; and orders were issued to build at once four new bungalows capable / 
of holding fifty students each. These were constructed in a very inexpensive scale, partly 4 
on account of the provisional and experimental character of the whole undertaking, but | 
chiefly in order to avoid delay, and to have some sort of accommodation ready for all who 
might apply and be qualified for admission. They were in fact run up in a few weeks, in 
June and July. Unfortunately they were provided with only beaten-earth floors ; and 
when the bungalows were finished, the floors were found to be very damp. The students 
represented to the Principal that the new houses were not habitable ; and Mr. Downing, 
finding on inspection that the complaint was well founded, at once took steps to replace 
earthen floors by asphalte, laid on a concrete foundation. At this time there was no neces- 
sity for any of the students to occupy the new buildings, as there was sufficient accommo- » 
dation for them in the old. An estimate was framed for altering the floors ; and it was 
finally decided to lay down new floors in two of the bungalows. 

About the same time the students residing in the old bungalows complained that dust. . 
fell down on to their beds from the bamboos of the roof. Ceiling cloths were accordingly 
put up, as Mr. Fouracres reports, “ without.delay and without waiting for sanction.” th 

"23. When the rains had set in strongly, the water began to lie on the ground adjoin. ~ 
ing the native students’ quarters, and they complained, with reason, that they were unable.) 
to get away from ther houses with dry feet. It was in August, if { remember zightly, - 
that Colonel Stanton, Mr. Levinge, and myself paid a visit to the Seebpore Uollege,in order _ 
to investigate these and other matters. The native students presented a paper containing a 
list of alterations or improvements that they wished to be made, and all were at once agreed 

* to. Roads were made above the level of the wet. ground, so as to enable the students to get 

er gape jaqeneianen. a a poy.) ae ions, an. re, for filli 

a and diggi ins was and on_ its being sanctioned, 

aisauten basen io Gasiben, when 'the students were away for the vacation. As ther bee 

Se ae ee Oakher, en see earners ee eae th 

have greatly i compound whi e quarters of the na 

” students. Tn ovember and the following —— much si and w 

health reports were, at my request, sent. me rincipal duri 

noticed at the time, and now call cltenton to theo, Chak 
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‘indifferent character, anda constant cause of complaint); but there was no latrine. A » 
tel one was ordered to be built ; and to save money two extra partitions were up” 
4 for ue native servants. All the domestic arrangements of the students’ establishment been 

_ left in their own hands; and this distribution was explained to them. Owing to lax 

: =a ‘it eeeemepesred that the servants were in the habit of using all parts of the 
she ine indiscriminately. hen this was pointed out by the students to Mir Fouracres, 

-, | reminded them of the arrangement that had been made, and told them that the remedy lay in 
Sn ber eying They, however, took no steps to insist on that arrangement being carried out, 
i nut let things go on as before. At first, again, the partitions of the latrine were not provided 

. with separate purdahs, asingle screen running along the whole length. When the incon- 
~——-¥enience of this was pointed out to Mr, Fouracres, he supplied rough but efficient purdahs 
i to each perlige. I have examined the site, and though the structure is unsightly, and 


ae pate = ~~ 'y im its hagaeter, yet it is sufficient in all essential mespects, and is kept 


i “24. The question of taking up a piece of land to the north of the College, so as 
to extend the compound up to the Howrah road, and to provide the space thut was 
- necessary if permanent buildings were to be erected, began to be mooted at an early 
date. When. in the cold weather, the Lieutenant-Governor again visited the College, 
the insufficient accommodation provided for the students, and the disco: fort that they 
suffered in consequence, were pointed out; and His Honor at once gave instructions that 
the land should be taken up, and the necessary buildinus provided. The cook-room, 
? the servants’ houses, and the latrine were all of a make-shift character, and the source 
of much inconvenience to the students; it was therefore desirable on all grounds that 
the land should be acquired as specdily as possible. No delay, in fact, took place, 

and the land was handed oger to the “ollege authorities early in April last. 

25. Meanwhile, the Board of Visitors appointed by the Resolution of the 18th 
"December 150 to supervise the management of the College, had held several meetings, 
the first of which took place on the 26th Fobruary. At that meeting the native 
students presented a statement of their requirements, which was mgde over to one 
of the native members of the Board for examivation and report. fle presented his 

) at the third meeting, held on the 24th March, and the following Resolutions 
‘ a, passed in consequence :— 


». (1) That a portion of the present mess-house should be screened off, so as to pro- 
? vide. a store-room for them 

“ae (2) That one of the sweepers should be told off to keep the native students’ 

m8 quarters, and the ground round their houses, clean. 

(3) That Dr. Pilcher and Mr. Fouracres be asked to choose a site for a separate 
latrine for the native students, and that Mr. Fouracres be asked to build 
the latrines as soon as practicable. : 

(4) That as soon as the land to the north of the College premises is taken up, a 
new mess house and cook-room be erected in one building. 

(5) That the Assistant Surgeon be appointed to act as adviser to the Superintendent 
as regards messing, and other matters connected with the boarding arrange- 
ments of the native students. 



















25. With regard to (1), it has been made a grievance that the store-room partition 
* was not made of wood. Mr. Fouracres states :— 

“This (the store-room) was done with the least possible delay. 1 heard no objection 
as to the manner in which the partition was put up, and was not aware that the students 
were dissatisfied because it was not made of wood. I considered that the partition, which 
was made of bamboos and bamboo matting, was quite good enough for the. purpose, as the 

ing if ‘which it was placed was only a temporary one, and a new dining-hall and 
+ gook-house had to be built as soon as the land was turned over to us.” : 
rh _. No. (2) was carried out the same day. With regard to No. (3) a separate latrine for 
the servants was at once put up by Mr.*Fouracres; but it has since been dismantled by 
the Municipality. A plan fora permanent latrine for the students, to be made 
ide of arti ‘stone, was also taken brace and the Pema approval to the estimates 
was received only a :ew days before the students sent in their petition. 
‘ nc Kprit, within a fortnight of the date of that meeting, the land to the 
north of the compound was taken up; and Mr. Fouracres at once set about the preparation 
“of ns, and estimates for the mess house and cook-room mentioned in No. (4), together 
hall, ‘store-room, and servants’ houses These designs were shown to the Prin- 
pught the estimated cost higher than Government would be likely to sanction, and 
‘eertain alterations. This took some little time ; but the estimates were finally 
‘the Prineipal’s approval on the 7th May, shortly after the outbreak. 
» meaning of the dth Kesolution was that the students wished to have nee oe 
} “to represent their wants to Mr. Fouracres. This was the first ini ; 
of the exi of any sort of friction: between the Su tendent and 
From iatyl had up to that time seen and heard of their mutual — 
to r that the students regarded Mr. Fouracres as their — 
tor, and that they needed no one to intervene between him'and them, ~ 
of the proposal to give the Assistant Surgeon a certain position 



















got ready, and servants, houses were already in existence (the latter of q very - 
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HP 2 was ‘ awfull , or‘ abominably dirty,’ and that it ‘like a 
= Tpit fem tht if thoy liked they-oncld Lemp tite hemi eee 
“This includes the chargo of having called the students ' dnty 


wh (0) “Dogs.” Mr. 
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: 4 fa a. Same 
as toithoir representation, since it would, at any rate, tend to secure their wants being 
fully made known to Mr. Fouracres, and yar cence J e Beet att: 
26, It has been said that native students have no bathing-ghat. Very soon after the 
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arrival of the engineering students from the Presidency College, they complained to ; 
Mr. Fouracres that the European students, when bathing, encroached MP gg Se, “: 
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the tank; and the Europeans retorted that the natives did the same. There are two fli ; 
of steps leading down to the tank; and Mr. Fouracres at once assigned one to the 
Europeans and another to the natives, forbidding them to pass beyond each other’s boun- » 
daries. I have lateiy inspecte’ the two ghats. and have seen that the prrtarge ys to : 
native students is by far the better of the two, being double the breadth of the other, 
in complete repair. The Huropeon students’ ghit is a ruinous mass of brickwork, on which 
it is difficult and dangerous to walk. ‘They have supplemented it by spring boards and 
forms of wood erected by themselves. . ‘ ; 
* 27. On the general question of accommodation, Mr. Fouracres writes as follows i—>. 
“ Notwithstanding the removal of the students, I have no doubt of the success of the 
College. The native students who remain (some 25 in number) are progressing as favour- 
ably as I could wish, and will be a credit to their College and themselves, and an advan 


throughout the whole neighbourhood of Calcutta, has almost entirely disappeared. The 


_ grounds have been thoroughly drained, and a large extent of jungle in the vicinity cut down, 


and there is no reason to believe that a recurrence of last year’s sickness will take place. 
To ensure its complete success, however, it will be necessary to provide pucca houses for 
the native students, with accommodation not inferior to that enjoyed by the European and 
Burasian boys, otherwise a spirit of discontent will always prevail, and the suspicion 
that an invidious distinction is being made between the two races will continue. ‘This was, 

I believe, the original intention of Government; and the native boys have been several 
times informed by me that there was no doubt of the erection of such buildings eventually, « 
once the Government was fully satisfied that the natives would take to the work of their 
adopted profession.” This has always been the intention of Government; and the time 
has now come when it should be carried out. 

28. I turn to the second series of charges against Mr. Fouracres, that of using harsh. 
or insulting language to the students,.and of treating them unkindly; and, as befi 
proceed to notice all the complaints that have reached me from every source. .As to iS 
present charge, Mr Fouracres states :— 

“So far from my conduct having been habitually harsh, I have always used my utmost 
endeavours to make the boys, natives and Europeans, as comfortable as possible I have 
never used a harsh or di ble word, except when it was absolutely necessary in the: 
maintenance of discipline. If my conduct towards the natives had been harsh, I canndét 
understand their motives in coming to me in a body on the morning of the day on which 
they left, to thank me for all the kindness which they had received from me.” 

29. It has been stated that Mr Fouracres has on various occasions called the students 

igs, dogs, jackals, sheep, dirty creatures, not gentlemen. When this was mentioned to 
ig i he indignantly denied the accusation. But when I saw him again, a few 
days afterwards, he recalled to mind certain passing observations which had altogether 
escaped his memory at the time, but which had spray given ground for the charges in 
question. The circumstances in each case were the following :— 
(a) Pigs. This occurrence took place just after the memorial had been ad. 
The account which Mr. Fouracres gives of it is this:—‘ Subsequently to the * 
es being ie gaat 2p pangs ‘seg with the new doctor, i ing ° 
e quarters, when inted out to him, or he pointed to. the untidy 
dirty condition of the Serlar of their houses. I said to him a, these y. 
men have charged me with not treating them as_gentlemen’ [referring to 
complaint to that effect in the student’s memorial] “ ‘ Gentlemen, Pthink, j 
to keep their houses cleaner ; this room is as untidy as a pig-stye.’ This, I 
believe, is their reason for accusing me of having called them not 
pigs.” Mr. Fouracres’ statement isentirely corroborated by the Assistan 
who stated before the Board of Visitors :—“ About the 8th of May I wer 
the boys’ quarters with Mr. Fouraecres, and saw that the housesywere 
dirty, and flies swarming all over the place. I asked the students whom 
why they did n6t keep their houses clean, and I pointed out th 
pas, d make, Daeie.eonpenp wie akifiee ts said (in Bengali) ti 
¢ not expect to keep their hoses as scrupulously ele 
. European houses I replied in English that such a statement was. 
any native, especially on Hindus, Mr. Fouracres. merely said that 
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* to their country. The great sickness which prevailed last year, not only in the College, but ~ 







xk tas ig. we Nery ah to ” 
inside the first cook-honse, but did not go a yard 
ie that thé space was’ fully occupied, I said, ‘let me next 
eook-house,’ a much larger but a tem one. On the doors being opened 
FR ee - [stepped inside, as T hod done in the first case, I looked round the room and 
AB AD ol said, ‘why, there is room for 10 or 15 fires here ; and I camot understand your 
a objecting to the new students cooking in this room.’ I then gave the new 
aah students orders to occupy the space 1 pointed out to them. ‘The old students 
(ayers ~ thef informed me that, on account of my entering their cook-room, they 
ie eet would be obliged to destroy the food that was being prepared, and also the 
sy " ~ utensils I told them that I was very sorry, but that if they had meutioned 
Sy * this before I entered their cook-rooms, I would certainly ‘not have done so. 
By I felt that I had been entrapped into breaking one of their caste rules, and 
> said, ‘why did you not tell me this when I came out of the first house. If 
cae . you: had objected, I would not have entered either of the houses. You were 
| reat ' all present, and certainly ought to have spoken out. I cannot understand 
re why you object to one of your own caste and your own countrymen cooking 
in the same room with you. There is sufficient spare room here, which you 
do not use yourselves, nor will you allow others to use it. It reminds me of 
the story of the dog in the manger.’ I cannot think of any other sentence 

in which I ever used the word ‘dog’ to them.” 

This episode is instructive ; since it throws some light upon the stavement made to 
me by Chandra Kanta Sen, that the students felt that Mr. Fouracres did not 
understand them and their customs. 

(c) ‘Jackals.’ Mr. Fouracres states :—“ Some time ago the students in the octagonal 
bungalow were having some festivities in their quarters, in which howling 
and shouting were the most prominent features. They were so boisterous that 
no one in my house could sleep This lasted tall about half past two in the 

, morning. I told them the next day that they had no business to make such 
a noise in their quarters after 9 p.m. (This is one of the rules of the College). 
I also said that 1 did not object to their talking after that hour, but I 
certainly did object to their howling like a pack of jackals, and preventing 
every one from sleeping.” 
hi (d) ‘Sheep’ Mr. Fouracres has no recollection of the use of this term. 
hd 30. Mr. Fouracres had also said, ‘the bungalows are palaces compared with your own 
huts.’ The use of the word ‘huts’ was unhappy; natives of the class in question do not 
live in huts; they live generally in good-sized houses of mud or brick. Nevertheless, in 
’ the important respects of space, light, and ventilation, the bungalows occupied by the native 
students were unquestionably far better, I will not say thau their own honses, but at any 
rate than the lodgings in which such students are accustomed to live in Caleutta and other 
large towns. The Jodgings in College Street, for example, are mostly little rooms in puéea 
buildings some 12 or, 14 feet square, and about 10 feet high; and two or three or even four 
students live together in them. In the Seebpore bungalows each student had not less than 
1,200 or 1,400 cubic feet of spaco. In point of light and ventilation again, the. bungalows 
eave little to desire, though these are perhaps advantages to which the ordinary native 
student attaches little importance. Still. it should be remembered that it was precisely with 
the object of securing to them these advantages that the movement for establishing a hostel 
* Gn Calcutta was set on foot. : : 
--* 81. Acomplaint has been made that Mr. Fouracres destroyed the native students’ 
‘cricket und by needlessly sending carts across it in spite of their remonstrances ; while 
che did not allow a native student so much as to walk across the Muropeans’ ground. The 
facts as stated by Mr. Fouracres, are these :— . 
: ~-» “fhe Dehree Training School had a cricket club, and the captain of the club was 
Shaving ground prepared for the season. This ground lies between the native students’ 
Heap ON es the two bathing ghats, aud was intersected by a track. ‘his track, as it crossed 
ges Re cket ground and was against an existing college rule, the European students dug up, 
” gn order that the grass might grow on it; and placed as usual a bamboo at each end of the 
. One day a native student was seen passing this way; and a little boy (the smallest 
ahree ‘raining School) told him he must not walk across this piece of ground, as it 
was being for a cricket field, and was against orders The native student insisted 
ing this way, but was prevented from doing so by the European student, who did so 
1 striking the offender, but by ay standing in his way (1 may mention that the 
e by the path is but a few yards shorler (han tho distance by the road.) A complaint 
‘to Gas one of thé native students; and the Captain of the Dehree Uricket Clab 































order prohibiting students from crossing the ground. This I gave, 
| 1 I considered it see wears had given the order to the boys publicly on their 
alsa ae Odin. After receiving the complaint I scolded the boy for jostling the 
, student, and although the complainant was a bigger boy than the Ex 
4 the Dehree students, and told them that they were on no account to interfere 
sative students; and that if they did so, I would, on proof of the same, have the 
d-out of the College a: once. cea? oo z 
t con ate int of my sending carts across he native students 
: is 
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stri land in t of the — , and is ; 3 
j “it fit set In August last, about the 9th or 1th, pai 29 taal 
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with a “pug-mill ‘and otlibr artielee belonging: the coment e: 
taken to one of the new patties oct iol the eve ceatacy ' oe 
unoveupied. Itold the carters to-take them {6 ‘the building. They did #0 the way | 
they could, which was close to the octagonal building, and as far as ible from the apt 

which had been rolled by the native students. I may have told them that they could r 
the: ground fifty times if they liked, but the carts must go the way I had directed, dics 
was not on the ground they rolled or were intending to roll, but was close to their” 
buildings and away from their ground.” fae th 
























32. Ihave now gone through all the specific charges which, so far as Ihave been 








able to learn, have been at any time made against Mr. Fouracres. Their character wi 

this time be obvious. But, with regard to one aspect of them, I would say that not 

but the most perverse ingenuity could discover in the history of all that “has ( 

since the establishment of the College, any sign of race distination in the treatment of Euro-  _ 
s and natives, always excepting the well-known, and under the circumstances inevitable, 

Feot that the European students were much better lodged than the natives, and that the latter 4. 

during the first experimental period had to endure much dis-omfort, to relieve which, so % 

as possible, was the constant object of Mr. Fouracres and of all connected with the College, 

With this exception, I am firmly convinced, from all I have seen from the beginning, and 

from the inquiries I have lately made, that the interests of the native students were at no 

time, whether by Mr. Fouracres or by any other officer, deliberately sacrificed to, or carelessly 

neglected in favour of, those of the Europeans. Mr. Fouracres has, I know, made many efforts 

to induce the two classes of students to mix. He says, “I have repeatedly invited them 

to cricket and football (with the Europeans), and to the reading room, telling them they were 

free to all; but, with one or two exceptions, I have never seen any of them attend 

those amusements. But I have seen them wait until the European boys had gone to dinner, * 

and then make a rush for the gymnasium, but the moment dinner was over they all walked off 

to their quarters.”” This, ho¥ever, may have been due to the feeling that they are not as good at 

manly sports as European boys are I have heard nothing tending to show that the Euro 

boys treat roughly any native students who may join in their games, or play practica! jokes 

on them. 


33. With regard to the exaction of work from native students; if Mr. Fouracres 
gives a specific order toany one, he expects it to be obeyed. Some of them, indeed, need. 
no driving. ‘“ Many of the students,” he stated to the Board, “have a good deal of zeal, 
and do good work. ‘hey work at the bench and the forge exactly as the Kuropean-appren- 


by. £ ‘ 


tices do. Put I believe that the majority have no taste or liking for manual work,” 


With reference to this, Mr. Fouracres has told me that he has shut his eyes» 
to as much as it was possible for him to wink at. He remembered, he says, that natives 
were not accustomed to continuous manual work, and he wanted to be habituate them to it 
by degrees; all he insisted on was that they should be present in the shops; but if he once 
ot them there, he did not inquire too closely into the amount of work they were doing. 
With European students he was thoroughly strict. And it will be remembered how 
emphatically Mr. Fouracres stated before the Board what his treatment of a European 
apprentice would have been, if he had committed Srish Chandra’s act of mischief. uf 


34. A similar charge of preference shown towards European students to the disadvan- 
tage of natives has also been made in the press against Mr. Slater, the officiati 
Principal. It is said that Mr. Slater ordered the native students to quit the front 
in the lecture-room, in order to make way forthe Europeans. Before stating the facts, 
I may explain that so far as my experience goes, Professors never interfere with the way 
in which students seat themselves. ‘he constant practice is that those students who join 
the class early in the term occupy the front benches; those who come later, sitting behind. 
By common consent among the students, the earlier comers retain their advantage; and in 
a fow days the students settle down to the seats which they will oceupy for the of the’ 
term. In accordance with this practice, when the college re-opened, after tion in 
June 1880, the students of the first year class took their seats as they joined. The Christian 
students who came first occupied the front benches, and the natives as they came sat 
behind. his arrangement continued daily for about three weeks, and by that time each — 


student had come to look upon the seat which he occupied as his own by rove of the 
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Mr. Slater, however, who was then a Professor of the college, did not approve ¢ as, 
‘ t; thinking that as English was not their native tongue, the native studen 
Should sit in trout, 20 that: they might have a better chance of beresrwmpragye. Piper a 
pe ape gy Satie: to poe teagan eee eded 
ing to class-room to carry out the change. n arrival, he found all’ Oh 
students waiting outside, complaining that the natives had » i ¢ 
— hitherto occupied. Mr, Slater thereupon directed the European 
ck to their old seats, pointing out to the intruders that, in i 
+ Sena gp alana hg tea Pd ee oh 
‘morning. the students complained to owning, pins 7 

. ined to him what had ovenrred. On going to the class-room, 
students, telling them that he had intended to alter the distribution of 

on which the natives had chosen to oust the Huropean students; and 
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; ans ne ee e gave the natives the-greater share of the front row.” 
the quarters occupied by the Huro i i 
e pean boys, offering to pay the hi 
MS month (the rate xy er for boarders residing in the. hetaelcon Bath ie Pameu ‘whieh 
| —- Was, as a matter of fact, remitted during the past year), their application was refused: 
_ ‘The request was not made either to Mr. Fouracres or to Mr. Slater, who have heard nothing of 
yee it; it was probably made to Mr. Downing, now on furlough. If it was made and ref it 
Pi would only have been refused on the ground that the applicauts we i 
: 1 le app 8 were not prepared to abide 
_. by the rules in force for the other occupants of the building. It would have been out of the 
sstion to allow them to live there, to have their meals in their own rooms and to k 
eir own servants about them; since these are privileges denied to Christian stallanke 
At the present moment there are two Parsees, one Mahomedan, and one Bengali Brahmo, 
Aa and board with the Christian students, and conform to ali the rules in force for the 
». # 86. The specific charges against Mr. Fouracres having been, as I cannot but ai 
satisfactorily met in every case, it becomes of paccetanse i inquire whether ‘ior wen 
antecedently probable. Mr. Fouracres is fortunately not a stranger among us; his character 
is well known, and he has been prominently before the public for many years. Coming to this 
,country in 1846, he has since been constantly employed in establishing workshops and in train- 
, ng workmen, both European and native, He has never before had any disturbance arisin 
from. insubordination. Never before has any breaih of censure passed upon him. The crea. 
of his services is a récord of high appreciation of his worth and character, by men eminently 
qualified to judge of them He has received the personal commendation of men so highly 
get Sir William Denison, Sir Arther Cotton, Sir Andrew Clerk, Sir George Campbell, 

William Grey, Lord Mayo, and Lord Northbrook; all of whom had become acquainted, 

by personal observation, with his skill and success in the management of workshops and the 

training of mechanics. Sir Arthur Cotton wrote:—I have repeatedly had te visit these 

works, and have had good opportunity of ascertaining his admirable conduct of his duties. 

I consider him one of the most faithtul and effective of the servants of Government, a man 

of quite superior skill in his business, but specially a man of remarkable ability in managing 

and instructing native workmen. He has brought up a great number of ‘lads, and made 
Z - a workmen. I have never seen work equal in quality to that turned out of iis 
i op. 

General Rendell, Joint-Secretary to the Government of Bengal. in the Irrigation Branch 

wrote in 1871 :—“Mr. Fouracres has already been so successful in training Native and Burasian 

lads as artificers, that his opinion may be safely taken on this pomt: and I know of no one 
possessing better qualities for imparting a practical knowledge of mechanical handicraft, or 
to whose tuition lads might be more profitably entrusted.” 

Mr. Levinge wrote in much the same terms: “I know no one so competent to give an 

inion on this subject as Mr. Fouracres, who has been accustomed to workshops all Fis life, 
and has himself trained up a great number of boys.” 
In the same year Colonel Haig, Chief Engineer, wrote: “ The Lieutenant-Governor 
thinks it of special importance that the scheme (of a training school at Dehree), if approved, 
should ‘be started at once, while Mr. Fouracres is in charge of the Dehree Workshops, as it is 
much ‘more likely to succeed under his supervision than under that of any other officer.’ 
And, again, “ The present Executive Engineer, Mr. Fouracres, has already shown, by 
the great success with which he trained a number of lads in the Godavery workshops many 
years ago, that he possesses peculiar qualifications for the task,—superior, I dare say, to those 
of any other men in India.’ 
Colonel Gulliver, Joint-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, in the Irrigation 
Branch, wrote in 1874: “I cannot close this [report on the Dehree training school] without 
ringing to notice that the whole success of the school up tothe present time has been due 
to the care~and exertions of Mr. Fouracres, who has given every moment of his spare time’ 
to the superintending of the boys in the school, in their quarters, and at their amuse- 
ments; besides being very careful that their work in the shops is properly attended to.” 
a the same year Mr. (now Sir Steuart) Bayley, the Commissioner of the Patna 
| Division, after a visit to Dehree, wrote thus of Mr. Fouracres, “ ‘To whose constant supervision 
suecessful management the reputation of the school is mainly due.” 
In 1874 the Secretary to the Government of India wrote : “ § am also directed to 

reconi the high appreciation in which the Government of India holds the services 
fr. . Fouracres in connection with the traiuing school. 

astly, when in 1879 the Government of Bengal roposed to establish the See 

r re a special ig ion was madesto the Rocca of India in the follow- 
he services of Mr. Fouracres, who had then retired on pension: “ Arrange- 
being, made for the establishment of a technical training school at Seebpore in 
with the @alcutta workshops lately transferred to new — at that place; 
‘eutenant-Governor considers that on publie grounds it is of great importance that 
‘school should be started under an officer so ially fitted for the work as 
cres.””) On these grounds the employment of a oeaioen was sancti by 


permitted to express my own opinion of Mr. Fouracres, based coral 
J should describe hith as one,who, by his qualities df energy 
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thought dsirabo, altered the aréungement of the fables in the room and om 


been statéd when two Hindu students applied for permission to live in ” 
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_ Tam glad to say that bitter counsels 







“Aiprighiness, eai:by the manly and thorough discharge of his duties, had 
” which he commanded the respect of all whe knew him well; as a man o 
of heart and ineapable of injustice or oppression as a man who would do honour to any. hy. 
or country... If the native students of the Seebpore College have failed to appreciate and to 
value Mr: Fouracres, and if that fact refleets discredit on any body, it is not on Mr. Fouracres 
that the discredit should fall. » ik sara Be 
38. I now return to the immediate subject of this letter; the fact, namely, that 66 * ~ 
out of the 70 insubordinate students have apologised for their misconduct, and prayed to bere-adl- 
mitted to the College. The petitioners, in asking leave to withdraw their names, express their 
regret that, in submitting the joint memorial, they “ unconsciously acted in breach of a Goyern- 
ment rule.” “The error of judgment,” they continue, “ which marked our conduet. in’ this 
respect. was, we humbly beg to assure you, solely due to our ignorance of the rulg, and not to 
any want of respect on our part for the authorities placed over us.” And they conolude 
with the promise that, should their prayer be granted, they will render due obedience to the 
authorities, and act in conformity with the rules of the institution. If, then, the question be ~ 
asked whether their apology is as ample and pala meres as complete as we have a Ps, | 
to expect if the students are to be re-admitted as pupils of the Seebpore College, I must point ~ 
out, that the apology makes no reference, in the first place, to the disobedience’ which the 
students committed in refusing to obey my orders of the 38rd May. Their error of judgment, 
they say, was solely due to their ignorance of the Government rule,—a plea which was not, 
open to them after the receipt of my letter, in which I told them that the signing of the 
memorial was a breach of discipline of the most serious kind. Nor, in the second place, does* 
it make any reparation to Mr. Fouracres for the way in which he has been so cruelly maligned. 
Mr. Fouracres has been held up to public reprobation as a monster of tyranny and oppression ; 
when the only fault which he has committed as that of having misunderstood the native 
students, and of having ascribed to them qualities of patience and good temper under trying 
circumstances which they did not possess. The apology is, in fact, just such an one as might / 
have been submitted in obedience to my original orders, before they had committed their act of 
mutiny, followed by expulsion, and before the real character of their complaints against Mr. 
Fouracres had been made clear. ® 
39. Still, 1 do not wish to press these points unduly. The students have submitted, 
and their submission may be taken to include not only their first act of indiscipline, but their 
second act of disobedience, when their fault was pointed out to them. And with re, 
to Mr. Fouracres, it must be remembered that the students do not yet know the t of 
my enquiries ; and that the feelings, héwever unreasonable and mistaken, which prompted 
the first memorial, have not been likely to subside or to alter their character, when the only 
influences to which they have for more than a month been subjected are such as would 
confirm and exaggerate them. The students have promised to render due obedience to the 
authorities in future, and, therefore, if they re-enter the College, they will do so under 
conditions which will afford no excuse for a disaffected attitude hereafter. I would therefore 
counsel a lenient course, and the re-admission to the College on certain conditions of all the 
students, including Srish Chandra Lahiri, to whose level of disobedience the rest have now 
fallen. They have brooded over troubles which were’real, and over grievances which as pains 
their 
though | 





Mr. Fouracres were mostly imaginary; they have compared their lot with that 
European ge — and have — the — bers ca ; a ; 
their attitude until recently gave no ground for suspecting the steady growth of such feelings, 
it is nevertheless true that they anid, Hod were ete as if they did not exist.» Where 
they have so grievously gone wrong is in having utterly. misplaced their resentment in. - 
having identified Mr. Fouracres with the discomforts of which he was well aware, but which 
he was doing his best to remedy; and in having, when their resentment began to we, 
detected in every hasty expression, or peremptory Order a proof of unkindness or want of ‘ 
sympathy. Something too may have been added by the fact that Mr. Fouracres represented 
t side of their work which to most of the students was irksome and disagreeable—the _ 
“labour of the shops. Again, when they had taken their rash step, and found themselves 
in utter bewilderment at the ruin of their prospects, it unfortunately happened that they —_ 
fell under the influence of evil advisers, who, careless of the injury they were doing, i ; 
and exaggerated every grievance,into unnatural dimensions, stung them with the sugg 
of race-antipathy, treated them (poor lads!) as patriots and heroes, and exhorted 
maintain their ified resistance to the insolent tyranny of authority. No wond 
failed to recover the qiental balance they had lost. At the same time they had 
firm friends, and among them some to whom they could look up as the i 
their community, who did not mary wai out to them their folly and presumpt 
ly prevailed. ; nae 
40. I would not be songs in any way to make light of the offence of whi 
students have been guilty. With his many excellent qualities, the young native of Be 


“too often deficient in what may be called backbone; prone to ima ligl 

form too high an opinion of himself; inclined ts So inmsbocdinals “aiid r 

exactly ashe wishes. Unlike his fellow-students at Oxford, und 

zt. ich rather be spoken of as a “ gentleman” than as “man,” 
id oe mw * their . 
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to trifles. Under circumstances, for example, like the present, no student ‘should "be allowe 
to return to the College without being made to understand clearly that the position which he 
has taken up is utterly untenable and absurd, and that he has sun the risk of ruining his 
"prospects for life on grounds which are ludicrously inadequate. 
4 _" 41. Tt remains to consider the conditions on which the students may be re-admitted 
to the College. They have, in the first place, by their own act made it impossible that they 
... should rejoin the classes for the present term. “During the time, now six wecks, that they 
have maintained their insubordinate attitude, their class-fellows have continued their studies, 
and it would be impossible either to keep the latter back uatil the readmitted students had 
made up lost ground, or to admit those students to lectures which they are now incapable of 
following. © course of instruction in each class would he entirely disorganized, and the 
(pee diligent and orderly students would be *made to suffer for the faults of their fellows. Such 
; ent therefore as the insubordinate students have brought upon themselves, thoy must 
inevitably endure ; but I would ask for no more. Sufficient guarantees for orderly conduct and 
for the complete maintenance of discipline being secured, I would recommend no further 
i ties of any kind. If my suggestion is accepted by Government. its offect will. be as 
ollows :—The students will not return to the College during the present term, which closes for 
*the long vacation about the 15th August. The vacation lasts until the beginning of November, 
when the winter session will begin. The classes will at once go into camp for field-work, and 
the re-admitted students may then to allowed to join thera, resuming their studies at the College 
in the following February. The students of the Engineering classes will thus go up for 
their examination a yeur later; but in consideration of the fact that they will have gone 
through a practical course for one cold season beyond what is required by the rules, I would 
recommend that the final year of practical training, after passing the University Hxamina- 
tion, be reduced to six months. The students will thus lose six months’ time. In the same 
way, I would recommend in tho case of overseer students and apprentices that the final year 
and a half of practical training be reduced to twelve months. 
Any re-admitted students who have been scholarship-holders might be allowed to draw 
eir oe fv from the 1st November, the stipend for the intervening period being 
rieited. 











tu Dated Sibpore, the 25th, April 1881. 


From—Banawan Lat Banenrsea, and 86 others, 
'o—The Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


We the undersigned native students of the Government es raring College most respeo= 
fully beg to submit to you the following lines for your consideration, regarding the harsh 
and unkind treatment which we habitually receive from Mr. Fouracres, the Superintendent 
of the Calcutta Workshops. 

2. We have had before this to complain to the Principal of Mr. Fouracres’ conduct 
and of the harsh and unkind, and sometimes even abusive language which he is in the habit 
of using towards us. We complained that Mr. Fouracres did not treat us as gentlemen, and 


we begged of the Board of Visitors to relieve us from his authority and place us directly 


under the Principal, except during the workshop hours. That petition was not forwarded to 
“the Board as its tone was thought to be objectionable, and the language employed was not 
% deemed to be sufficiently respectful. We did not, however, present a fresh petition, and we 
had hoped that the simple fact of our having formally complained would ensure a better 
%’ treatment at the hands of Mr. Fouracres. We have, however, been disappointed, and it is 
now our painful duty again to bring a complaint against him; and this time because he 
hhas subjected one of our number to the grossest insult in assaulting him in the presence of 
ek workshop establishment. We are the sons of gentlemen and we hope to be treated 
such; we hope that we shall receive the same considerate treatment which students receive 
the other Government Colleges under your direction. Our self-respect has been deeply 
-and we appoal to you for protection. 
“Phe facts of the case which we have referred to are as follows :— 
iday last, the 22nd instant, Srich Chandra Tahiri, a student of the second-year 
, while working at a punching machine accidently injured the die. It appears that 
ied to punch a hole through a piece of iron which was too thic« for the 
ee ee The matter was in ae 5 av reported eh “ ipo ns Me 
- On. reeeiving this information, Mr. Fouracres appears to have completely 
ie Silicer:tia:wree called open to explain his ea rs He amie bag 2g 
e and he expressed his willingness to pay for the cost of repair. Mr. | 
wee are an idiot, since you tried oaks a hole through such a thick 
he threatened to the matter to the Principal with a view’ to 
expelled, or to make him pay for the cost of repairs. Subsequently, 
os came to learn that the oe came mina Oh ange s shop did not 
» fitter’s : i w Mr, Fouracres into what, we are tined 
ada ion. Having ascertained where Srish Obandra © 
‘sshop, caught hold of the student by 





























